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REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

Mr. VINTON moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union—but withdrew the motion. 

Mr. HOWELL COBB renewed it. 

And the question being taken, and decided in 
the affirmative— 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Josern R. 
IxcersoLt, of Pennsylvania, in the chair,) and 
resumed the consideration of the President’s mes- 
sage, and of the resolutions referring the same to 
the appropriate committees. 

Mr. BARROW, of Tennessee, who had the 
floor from a previous day, rose and addressed the 
committee in nearly the following terms: 

If we look into the history of the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, we find that two 
prominent ideas prevailed among some of the 
most conspicuous men in that body. The one 
was, that the executive power should be but the 
reflex of the legislative power, and be depend- 
ant on it; the other was a somewhat dissimilar 
opinion, that the legislative power would swal- 
low up the executive. Hardly, however, had 
half a century gone round, when it was dis- 
covered that the simple ideas of our revolutionary 
fathers were quite too simple, and were wholly 
unfounded in fact. Some ten or fifteen years Ago, 
we beheld a President of the United States assum- 
ing almost unlimited power; while the legislative 
body, on the other hand, had ceased, in effect, to 
be an independent body, but had become the mere 
registrar of the edicts of the Executive. Then we 
were constantly hearing of new assumptions of 


power by the Executive; Presidential vetoes were | 


become matters of ie So occurrence, and there 
was not power in the Legislature to override or 
resist them. This House saw a President of the 


United States very coolly pocket a bill which had | 
been submitted for his consideration and approval. | 


These things were done by a President whose pop- 
ularity was unbounded—overwhelming; a Presi- 
dent whose military achievements added yet fur- 
ther strength to the might of an indomitable will. 


" . ' 
The man I refer to, as every one must be sensible, || 


is Andrew Jackson—a man for whom, though I 
often differed from him in sentiment, I ever enter- 
tained a very great respect, and who, compared 
with some of his successors at this day, towered 


as far above them as the tallest giant rises above a | 


pigmy. 


When these things happened, many good men, 
who deeply regretted their occurrence, comforted || 


themselves with the belief that when he left the 


Executive office, it would relapse again to the | 
level where the Constitution had placed it, and | 
that so large an amount of power would never | 
be attempted to be wielded by any inferior man. | 


But what have we witnessed ? 
years have 
exercised 0 


Hardly twelve 
ssed before we find a power actually 


fended in this House,) by a man who, while 
occupying the chair once filled by Washington, is 
inferior to any but one who ever was seated there: 
and in saying this, [ mean no personal disrespect 
to the President of the United States. Can his 
nends and advocates on this floor point us to any 
sreat achievements, civic or military, which ought 
to have placed him in that seat? Can they, will 


they, attempt to deny that he has exercised a power | 


Which Andrew Jackson never pretended to assume, 
and never would have attempted to use in all the 
height of his ascendency—I mean the war power? 
his being the fact, ought not the féar to sink 
enew, with added conviction,on the mind of all, 
that, as the Executive power can thus be employed 


bya very inferior man, it ought to be watched with | 


tie utmost care? and should we not all recollect 
that eternal, unsleeping jealousy is the price we 
must pay for liberty? There seems to be some- 
thing about the office itself, drawing after it, as it 
does, so vast an amount of patronage, which ren- 
ders it almost omnipotent for evil. 
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which Andrew Jackson would never | 
have dreamed, but from the use of which, great as | 
he was, that bold man would have shrunk back; | 
and exercised, too, (and its exercise gravely de- | 


; I have said that the President of the United 
States has exercised the war power—a power re- 
served under the Constitution exclusively to the 
legislative department of this Government. Had 
I time, I would eladly go into an argument to prove 
this, and would discuss the origin of the present 
war. But I have not time for this, purposing, as 
I do, to touch on other topics to which I think 
it proper to allude. I will say, however, that, 
anxious as I have been to hear something which 


might shake, if it were but for an instant, the , 


opinion T am constrained to hold upon that sub- 
ject, (and I have been sensible that it could not be 
examined with too much attention,) I have never 
felt the opinion stagger for a single moment that 
the war was commenced unconstitutionally and 
unnecessarily by the President of the United 
States. 
I had prepared, on the first day of the present 
session, a resolution which I intended to offer, de- 
_claring that the existing war with Mexico was 
unnecessary; that it might have been avoided; and 
that, in bringing it on, the President was guilty of 
usurping a power not conferred on him by the 
Constitution; but, owing to some cause—indolence, 
| perhaps, or modesty, or something elst—I never 
presented it. I have, however, enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of voting for and sanctioning the amend- 
ment moved by my honorable friend from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] and I can truly say that 
I never voted for anything more willingly in all 
my life than I did for thatamendment. And why? 
Our opponents taunt us, and ask why we do not im- 
peach the President?) Why, do they really think 
us to be fools? Do they imagine we have not more 
common sense than to undertake an impossibility? 
For why should we even hope to succeed in con- 
demning a President when a majority of his triers 
were to consist of his own party? I hope we have 
more sense than that. But, as the grand inquest 
of the nation, we have passed upon this President 
a rebuke which will continue to blister his name 
so long as he lives upon this earth, and which will 
affix a stain upon his remembrance while history 
endures. And let it stay there. I stand here as 
the chosen representative of seventy thousand of 
the ffee people of Tennessee; and, whenever a 
President of the United States shall attempt to de- 
| prive me of the exercise of that power which the 
| Constitution has conferred on me as their repre- 


him to the last. I say again, let it stay there. I 
am ready to vote the declaration in that amend- 
ment to-morrow. I have no fear, in giving such 
a vote, of the dissent of my constituency. They 
know their rizhts, and they have, before this day, 
| stood up in defence of them against the man they 
loved. 
of the President. I want the declaration contain- 
| ed in that amendment to stay there. It is the onl 
way in which we can reach the President. Let it 


| to all who shall come after him. 
And now, having made such remarks as I deem- 


‘attention of the committee for a few minutes to a 
\| branch of the Executive message which has not 
| yet béen noticed here—I mean his call upon Con- 
|| gress to raise an additional force, both of regulars 
| and volunteers, to that we have already in the field. 
As I understand, it is recommended by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of War, and I will add, by 
the chairman of the Military Committee in ‘the 
Senate, that there be raised ten additional regi- 
ments of regulars, and also twenty regiments of 
volunteers, if so many shall be thought mecessary. 
This is an important increase in the army of the 


our hands the utmost deliberation. 
As much as the Whi 2 2 
censured for voting for the bill which recognized the 


| where I was, the utmost anxiety was felt for the 


| voted for the bill as they did, and should not have || dence? 


| existence of the war, I should myself have acted as | 


sentative, and on them through me, I will resist | 


Still less do I fear anything from the power | 


stay there as a caution to him, and as a warning | 


ed to be called for on that subject, I will call the | é 
|| reply to the interrogatory of this House, he — 
ls 


United States, and is a measure which demands at | 


} 
| 


| 


they did. I was not then here; but in all the region | 


| is it that he asks this amount of force? 


justify such a vote before the country and before 


my God. I would have voted the bill under a pro- 
test, notwithstanding the preamble which was 
forced upon them by the tyranny of a relentless 
party majority. And why? For. the reason I 
have already given—because the whole country 
was in painful apprehension for the safety of the 
gallant Taylor and his brave little army. They 
had not time to inquire; they rushed almost en 
masse to his rescue. | was in favor of their course. 
If I should arrive at a spot where I found my father 
actually engaged in conflict with another man, and 
blood had already been shed, I wauld not stop to 
inquire how he got into the fight, nor to weigh nice 
questions as to which party might be in the right 
—I should rescue him at once from the grip of his 
adversary, and would have examined afterwards 
into the grounds of the quarrel. That was the 
feeling which actuated me; and I rejoiced then, 
and rejoice now, that the Whig pargy did not allow 
themselves to be put in a false position by a pre- 
amble which was forced on them with that design 
by a despotic majority. 

But that wasa very different case from that now 
presented. Then we were fighting with a nation 
whose resources had not been exhausted, and who 
had a respectable force organized for action, while 
our own force was small and comparatively feeble. 
But where and what is she now? She lies bleed- 
ing and prostrate before us; her seaports are all 
taken,her forts have surrendered to our arms, and 
it is admitted by the official organ of the Adminis- 
tration that she is utterly broken down, ‘The or- 
gan, remarking on the speech of Mr. Reveapy 
Jounson, in the Semte, has this passage: 

* Does Mr. Jounson’s historical reading afford him anin 
stance of the power of any other country, so extensive, 80 
intrenched, and so distant from its foe, so completely broken 
in pieces by war, in so short a time as our arms have taken 
utterly to break down the power of Mexico.” 


Here is an admission from a high authority that 
the case before us is widely different from that 
when the first bill of supplies was passed. Here 
they own that Mexico is “ utterly broken down;”” 
that she lies powerless at our hes. Yet it is in 


this posture of things that the President asks us to © 


inerease our army until it shall amount to some 
seventy-five or one hundred thousand men. Itis 
certain, from all the best informed calculations, 
that we have at this time an army of forty-five 
thousand men; when the regiments shall be filled 
up by recruits and volunteers, it will rise to sixty- 
five thousand. ‘Take off fifteen thousand for the 
sick and those otherwise disposed of, and still we 
shall have an effective force of fifty thousand men— 
perhaps I should say fifty thousand “ bayonets,” 
as that is the fashionable word. With this force 
at his disposal, the President comes to this House, 
and through his subordinates recommends us to in- 
crease the army by thirty thousand men more. Why 
Does he 
tell us boldly, as**Old Hickory” would have done, 
what he wants with these men? Does he say 
why the people, through their representatives, 
must grant him so great a military force? No; in 


the cloak of official dignity around him, and te 


| us that we are attacking the Executive prerogative. 


I say, for one, that to me his reply is wholly un- 
satisfactory. 

There is in this matter one point which has not, 
I believe, been touched upon, but which he will 
be able neither to overlook nor overleap. If the 
Senate of the United States were in executive ses- 


| sion, deliberating on the ratification of a treaty, and 


if, to aid their deliberations, they were in need of 
certain other information in possession of the Ex- 


| ecutive, and should apply to the President to com- 


i} 


es in the last Congress were | 


municate it, could he with any face refuse to send 
it? Now, though we of this House are not the 


|| treaty power, yet we are the war power; and 


having sent to the Executive for information we 
deem material in forming our judgment on a grant 


|| of additional troops, could not the President have 
|| extrication of our brave little army. I would have |; given us that information under the seal of confi- 


And would he not have done so had 


| been ashamed of that vote; on the contrary, I could || there not been something behind which will not 
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bear the light? But I have no more time to spare | 
on this part of the subject at present, though I hold 
it to be of the utmost importance to the liberties of 
the people of this country. It strikes meas singu- 
lar, that while the President admits a deficiency of 
eight thousand regulars and twelve thousand vol- | 
unteers to fill up the regiments already in the field, 
he should still ask for so large an additional num- 
ber of new regiments. It seems he does not ex- 
pect these recruits to be raised. For myself, lam 
willing to give a liberal bounty, any amount that | 
may be necessary, to raise the army we have to | 
that number which General Scott bimself declares 
to be sufficient to overrun all Mexico. [Here 
Mr. B. quoted a despatch of Major General Scott, 
in which he says, that augmenting the army to | 
fifty thousand men will enable it to occupy all the 
State capitals, to drive off the guerrillas, to get 
possession of all the revenues, and to alarm the 
Government into making peace.| Here we have 
the highest military authority declaring that an 
army of fifty thousand men is sufficient for the 
conquest of all Mexico. General Scott asks no | 
more; and [ have shown, that without the increase 
now asked for, we shall have that number_of men 
in the field. If the President’s design is the sub- | 
jugation and annexation of all Mexico; if he wants 
these new regiments to absorb Mexico, to “* swal- 
low” (according to the modern beautiful 
fizure,) then | am utterly opposed to the granting 
of men for any such purpose. I am ready to do | 
anything for the maintenance of the country’s 


her, 


| 


honor, to secure our true national glory; l am || 


willing to maintain the army in its present strength, | 
in the expectation that thereby we may obtain 
peace; but | will vote only for volunteers—not for 
regulars. I would be willing to vote thirty regi- 
ments instead of ten; but they must ve volunteers, | 
or | will not vote for them. 
Why do I prefer them? For many reasons. 
They are more easily raised. That is evidenced 
by the facts furnished in the last two years. Every | 
man of the fifiy thousand volunteers authorized 
under the act of May, 1846, could have been raised | 
within three months from the call. ‘They could be 
raised now; and if volunteers were necessary, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and the other States of the 
South and West, and of the North and East, too, 
would furnish volunteers in one-third the time they 
would regulars. It is also evident from the fact | 
that you cannot get the recruits necessary to make | 
up the number of regulars authorized by law. 
Without meaning any offence to the regular army, 
privates or officers, for whom I have the highest | 
respect—and as an evidence of the fact, I will men- 
tion that years ago, when it was not so fashionable | 
as it is now to praise the regular officers, when | 
they had not that halo of glory which now sur- 
rounds them, | was not in the habit of joining the | 
outery against West Point and its pupils which | 
demagogues often raised against this most worthy 
set of men—I repeat, that | prefer volunteers to | 
regulars. ‘The volunteers have higher incentives | 
to action, to gallant deeds, to patriotic daring. 
They come generally from men who have been 
better educated, from men who possess some stake | 
in the community, and who rush forward to battle 
with a thousand incentives not offered to the reeu- | 
lar private. In the first place, the-regular private | 
has no chance for promotion. Cast your eye, if 
you please, over the number of regular soldiers 


who have distinguished. themselves in the recent 
battles in Mexico, and how many have been pro- | 
moted? Not more than twenty, or twenty-five, or | 
fifty at the outside. The incentives that the vol- | 
unteer poss numerous and powerful. | 
Why, when he goes into batile, he fancies not | 
only that the eye of his immediate commander and 
fellow-soldiers, not only the eye of the people of | 
the United States, but of the whole world, are | 
j 


esses are 


upon him, and he knows well if he performs any 
individual act of gallantry and daring, that there 
is no point so high he may not reach it; and when 
striking terror into the hearts of 
some chivalrous feat which, of itself, may decide 

the fortunes of the battle, visions of glory rush 

upon him and render him invincible—visions not 

stopped by the Legislature, by Congress, or the 

Cabinet, but bounded alone by that highest civil | 
station in the world, within the gift of the people 
of the United States, the Presidential chair itself. 
Here, then, are incentives that make the volunteer | 
force invincible—that generally make it preferable || 
to the regular army for the service of this country. | 


the enemy by 


| many honest men may wish it. 


| Government that it should be so. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


— 


YY 


There are a hundred other reasons which I | 


might mention why I prefer the volunteer to the 
regular, if we are to have more force. I have not 
time to advert to them, but there is a very striking 
one to which I wish to call the attention of this 
committee. After this war is over, the volunteer 
returns to his family. He has no further am- 
bition—no desire to keep up a standing army that 
he may have a share in its spoils. His object is 
accomplished; he has defended his country; he 
has added to the renown acquired by his ances- 
tors, and he goes back to receive his reward in 
the smiles of his wife and the congratulations of 
his friends and compatriots. He sinks at once 
from military into civil life. What is the case in | 
regard to regulars? They very often have no 
other means of support; they have not left a little 
farm to go and join their brethren in the defence 
of their country; and it becomes, therefore, almost 
a necessity of existence, that they should use all 
their efforts to continue thearmy at the point which 
it has reached while they are there. Is not this a 
danger which should startle us?—which should 
make all those who are hesitating upon this sub- 
ject prefer the volunteer to the regular increase of 
the army? lLcould talk half an hour about the 
dangers of a standing army; I could bring to your 
reeollection hundreds and hundreds of instances, 
especially to the recollections of the other side of 
the House, where denunciations of a scathing 
character have been made against all those who 
are in favor of an increase of the regular army. 
But I have not the time, and therefore must hasten 
on to other topics. 

Sir, another reason why I prefer the volanteer 


to the regular increase of the army, asked for by | 


the President of the United States, is, that I have 
no desire to increase the already overshadowing 
patronage ofthe Executive of the United States. 
And I must here in my place give my thanks to 
my colleague, [Mr. Jounson,] who this morning 
decried the increase of the Executive patronage, 
or the increase of officers in the departments of the 
Government, in such eloquent terms. He deserves 
the thanks of his constituents, and as certainly the 
thanks of the whole country; and I trust when a 
copy of his remarks appears in print, he will send 
me five hundred, and | will distribute them all over 
my district; for we have heard of him in Tennes- 
see as almost the giant of the Democratic party; 


and when this giant steps forward and says the | 


stream of Executive patronage is becoming too 
immense to be any further swelled, to go on cor- 
rupting and to cerrupt, his constituents and the 
people of the whole of Tennessee will open their 
eyes and say, ‘This must be so, coming as it does 
from a man who has been so good a party man, 
(and Luse the term in no offensive sense.) 

W hat is the increase contemplated by the propo- 
sition of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in the Senate? It amounts to an in- 
crease of patronage on the part of the Executive of | 
at least five hundred and forty officers of various | 
descriptions, from a major general, | presume, and | 


brigadier generals, down to second lieutenants. || 


I have no desire to lend my aid in increasing the 
power of the Executive even to this extent, and 
especially the power of an Executive who has now 
more patronage within his gift than was ever al- 
lowed to such men as Washington, Madison, An- 


| 


drew Jackson, or any other of his predecessors. | 


Well, in addition to these general reasons for 


my opposition to the increase of the army by | 


regulars, | have some personal reasons—personal 


sonal because the facts out of which they grow 
have characterized his action in similar cases here- | 
tofore. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will admit that, 
in the present state of parties in this country, it is 
very doubtful whether the doctrine heretofore 
avowed, ‘*to the victors belong the spoils,”’ will 
ever be destroyed or got rid of, however much 
In our civil con- 
tests, itis probable that success will be crowned 
by oflice and emolument; and many distinguished | 
and able men there are who say it is best for this 
But this is ap- 
plicable to our civil affairs: in our military affairs | 
there ought certainly to be a difference; in our | 
military affairs we are one people, one country— | 
Whigs and Democrats alike rushing forward to | 


defend their country; and the truth of this asser- || 


tion has been as much exemplified in the Mexican | 


‘war as in many other events which have taken !! 


Jan. 24, 


place during our existence as a nation. Yet, y;,) 
this union, which ought to be sustained and ,, 
served by every man in this Government 
fighting against a foreign Power, what do we },.. 
hold in the President of the United States? j4, 
has had the appointment, at various times, of six. 
teen major generals and brigadier generals, o; oF 
fourteen, and two have declined to accept. Look 
at the list, from Lieutenant General Benton doy n 
to the smallest brigadier generals—for there are 
some small brigadier generals—and you will fiyq 
that not one solitary man has ever been taken 
from the Whig party; a party, to say the leas: 
which has furnished one-half of the volunteers 
who have rushed forward to share in the clory 
acquired in the Mexican war. Not one, exceyt 
Cadwalader, and he is a neutral; and, without 
meaning the slightest disrespect for him, 1 would 

ot give a fig for a neutral, for neutrals alway 
bend over to the side of power. Now, with that 
single exception, what do you behold? These six. 
teen generals (or these fifteen, at any rate) taken 
from the Democratic party, while our friends of the 
Whig party are doingas much hard fighting in Mex. 
ico as our friends of the Democratic party. What is 
the case in regard to other officers? Ten colonels, 
ten lieutenant colonels, twenty majors, a number of 
quartermasters, assistant quartermasters, Commis. 
saries, &c., have been appointed in these ten regi- 
ments, and what was the result, sir? If Lam not 
mistaken, in looking into the subject-with care, [ 
do not think, out of the whole number, a dozen 
Whigs have been appointed. If Lam mistaken, 
let some gentleman correct me. And besides this, 
some five or six hundred or more inferior offi- 
cers have been appointed. The President might 


pre. 


Wien 


| have got over the difficulty by saying, Well, as | 


consider this a political affair, 1 want my friends 
taken care of out of the large offices, and you may 
have a share of the inferior offices, especially as 
those inferior offices come in contact with the 
men, and one-half the men are Whigs. But out of 


| these five or six hundred officers, l request any man 
to show me fifty Whigs. 


Well, the Whigs fight 
as well as the Democrats, and the Democrats as 
well as the Whigs; for, as much of a partisan as 
I may be esteemed, it does seem to me, if I had 
been in the Presidential chair, I should have blush- 
ed with shame could I have had the hardihood to 
have conferred every one of these offices, when 
we are in mortal combat with a foreign Power, 
upon my own party, at the same time proclaiming 
to the world that [am a patriot, and the President, 
not of a party, but of the whole American nation. 
Now, if the President and his friends can show 
me that there was not material in the Whig party 
to make a portion of these generals, then I will 
make my bow to him, and say the President has 
done right. But,as long as I can point to the names 
of Campbell, McKee, Hardin, Clay (the gallant son 
of a noble sire)—as long as I can point to two gen- 
tlemen on this floor, one my own colleague, {Colo- 
nel oes and the other a distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, [Major Games, ] so long | 
will say that any man who takes that position 's 
entirely mistaken. It is well known we have such 
materials as these men furnish, to say nothing of 
the very many gallant Whigs in the regular service. 
It was impossible for the President of the United 
States to make such a mistake, unless he did it 
designedly, and with the view of doing what has 
never been done before—of carrying partisan feel- 
ings into the apportionment of military honors and 


_ appointments among those gallantly engaged in the 
to the Executive, not disrespectfully so, but per- || 


defence of our common country. at 
Now, to sum up, in a few words, my objections 
under this head: the President shows himself so 
much of a partisan and so little of a patriot that I 
am unwilling to give him any increase of power 
and patronage, such as would be conferred by es- 
tablishing ten additional regiments of regulars. 
I do not want to impugn the motives of any 
man; but we are all aware that an important clec- 
tion is approaching, and five or’six hundred addi- 
tional electioneerers thrown into different towns 
in this Union, under the titles of captains, lieuten- 
ants, &c., will be possibly empowered to add very 
much to the strength of the party in power, and 
of those who are expected to follow in the 2 
steps of the present incumbents of office. I do 


not impute any bad motives to those pamene 
who may receive the appointments, if these addi- 
tional regiments of regulars are raised; but it 18 
human nature to admire the power which has 
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————— sadsecnetnanaean LERNER 


favored us, and to endeavor to keep that party in 
ower from whom we have received office. : 
| now come to a very important matter, and one 
to which, in the very short time yet allowed to me, 
| shall not be able to do anything like justice. 
Mr. Chairman, this is a startling crisis; these are 
alarming times. And yet the people seem to be 
sleeping over the edge of a dreadful precipice. 
Such a crisis has not arisen since the foundation 
of this Government. Talk to me of your embargo 
jaws, your tariff excitements, your Florida war, 
or your last war with Great Britain—there never 
has occurred in the whole course of our national 
existence so fearful, so momentous a crisis in our 
affairs as NOW Stares us in the face. Weare called 
upon to swallow” eight whole millions of peo- 
ple, to subjugate and annex a large territory to 
‘his; a territory inhabited by men of a different 
hlood, of a different color, and, above all, of a dif- 
ferent religion! And this oe mesa isnow made 
in high places; and yet you do not see the whole | 
neople rising up, as if moved by one spirit and ac- 
tuated by a common sense of danger, and saying 
to this spirit of aggression and conquest which 
now seems to govern the Executive and some of 
nis friends, “Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.’ That very apathy, that very failure 
thus to rise up, almost congeals my very heart’s 
blood; for it is an evidence that the people are not 
as wide awake to the danger as they ought to be. 
Some gentlemen may say that these are not 
the opinions of the Executive. But there is not 
aman of observation or sense in this House | 
that does not know it is the intention of the domi- 
nant party. Look at the declarations of some of | 
its prominent members in the Senate; look at the 
toast drunk at the late 8th of January supper by a 
distinguished Senator from New York, [Mr. Dick- 
wson:] *A more perfect Union, embracing the 
whole American continent;”’ look at what you 
hear and see every day in the streets; converse 
with any gentlemen of the Democratic party that 
will avow their real sentiments—and I have con- 
versed with such—and they will tell you that upon 
the banners that party will raise at the next elec- | 
tion will be “The whole of Mexico;’’ and they 
prophesy under that as signal a defeat to the Whig 
party as when, under the cry of ‘* The whole of 
Oregon,” they rallied and elected their President, 
who was committed to that as * clear and unques- 
tionable.”? But they were discomfited—I may say, 
disgraced—for, while avowing sentiments of that 
kind, they yet were willing to vote a compromise 
yieldinga large part. I say this inno unkindness to 
any of the gentlemen who were involved in this pro- | 
ceeding; for many of them I have all proper regard. 
Sir, | object to the subjugation of Mexico; I am 
opposed to the dismemberment of a sister Repub- 
lic. 1 am opposed to it, because it is fraught with 
evils that may lead to revolution, to ruin, to death. 
| would like, sir, to go on upon this subject, but I 
have not the time, and there are some other mat- 
ters to which I wish to call your attention. (By 
the by, this is a most tyrannical rule, and if I had 
any ttme I would rail against it, [a laugh;] but | 
{ shall not, as my immediate predecessor [Mr. | 
Ewine]—an able man upon all subjects which he 


= 


I wish, Mr. Chairman, distinctly to avow my 
sentiments on one subject, and that is, the acqui- 
sition of territory. I am opposed to the acquisi- 
tion of territory, sir, by violence or conquest; and 
I am willing to say that such territory as may be 
deemed necessary for any of our purposes that are 
legitimate should be obtained by treaty or nego- 
tiation. Iam opposed to the acquisition of terri- 
tory by conquest or violence, by the dismember- 
ment ofa neighboring Republic. I could state a 
thousand reasons had I the time. But I warn my 
political opponents, Pause before you take the step 
that is now contemplated by many of your most 
distinguished leaders. t 

Sir, when men go on for a series of years pros- 
pering and to prosper, they may be so blinded by 
success as to think that it is always to continue, 
until they take some step which dashes from them 
their cup of prosperity, and reduces them to dis- 
comfiture, if not disgrace. Such has been the case 
with the President of the United States, in my opin- 
ion, in regard to this Mexican war; and although, 
when a man gets through this life without meeting 
the reward of his acts, we are taucht to believe he 
will suffer it in another world, there are many 
examples in which moral retribution overtakes him 
in this life; and that moral retribution, I think, has 
already overtaken Mr. Polk. Among the reasons, 
in my opinion, which induced him to bring on this 
war, was one that had enabled him to obtain the 
Presidential chair—that was, the addition of new 
territory. And what has been the result of this 
effort to lay the foundation for a new triumph? 
Where is the moral, retribution? It consists in 
this: He selected as one of his military agents a | 
plain, blunt, simple-hearted, noble-natured man, 
who had not been known extensively through this 
country; who was a soldier, an officer in the last | 
war; who distinguished himself in Florida, but 
whose greatest distinction always has been that he 
has discharged his duty, placed in whatever situa- 
tion he may have been, be it high or of inferior | 
character. That man was a colonel, a brigadier 
general by brevet; and he it was whom Mr: Polk, | 
passing over the hero of Lundy’s Lane, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United States, 
and who would naturally have been selected as the 


| proper person for the command of the army in 


Mexico, selected as his instrument to carry into 
effect his designs, whatever they may be. Now, | 
what is the result? At this very moment this | 
almost undistinguished, this almost unknown offi- 


| cer has arrived at such a height of fame, that all the | 


| sor. 
|| the very course of conduct, which probably from 


efforts of the President and his party cannot pre- | 
vent, as the prospect now is, his being his succes- | 
Here is a moral retribution! ‘The very act, 


; his secret heart the Executive had looked toas the | 
, foundation for his own further aggrandizement and 

| the continued success of his own party, has been | 
| the cause of bringing forward a man who, in all | 


| which came into my possession this morning. 
is the ** Baltimore Sun” of the 24th, (to-day,) con- |! 


touched—is said to have done, take half my hour || 


in complaining of it.) 1 would like at length—and | 
may do it hereafter—to give my reasons for oppo- 
sing the subjugation and annexation of the whole | 
of Mexico. But there are one or two things to 
which I must advert. 


/ ence of language in regard to our prostrate foe, 


Gentlemen refer to the annexation of Texas, || 


and say, as we suffered no inconvenience from | 


that, neither can we from the subjugation and an- || 


nexation of Mexice The case is entirely dissim- | 
ar. ‘Texas constituted bone of our bone and flesh | 
of our flesh. 
fathers, our cousins; they were linked to us by | 
blood and by birth, And’so far as immigration is 

concerned—another parallel sometimes referred to | 
—let the flood of immigrants from the Old World | 
come upon us by 500,000 a year, and what is the | 
eltect? It is only like that of the broad Mississippi | 
rolling its mighty volume of water into the ocean— | 
it tinges the blue waves a few miles out, and then is | 
swallowed up in the boundless expanse. The im- | 


The Texans were our brethren, our | 


migrants become absorbed in our population; they | 


ecome assimilated to our manners and customs, | 
and soon, because they most generally speak the | 


same language and are of the same blood. This i 


's a growing theme, on which | should like to | 
dwell for half an hour. But I must pass on. 


} 
| 
| 


\) 


the elements of distinction, of greatness of soul and 
generosity of nature, is far above him. 

While I am upon this subject, I will take a | 
few moments to read a short extract from a paper 


It | 


taining the speech of General Taylor, recently 
delivered at Lafayette, Louisiana, above New Or- 
leans ; and I am charmed to see, to mark the differ- 


characterizing a man who has achieved a greater | 


triumph probably than any ever before achieved || 
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in justification of the war, and of the President's 
message in answer to the call of the House for the 
instruetions to Mr. Sumer, &c.; a full report of 
which will be found in the Appendix to the Con- 
gressional Globe. 

Mr. DIXON next obtained the floor, but yielded 


a 


, at the request of— 


Mr. POLLOCK, who moved that the committee 
rise; which was negatived. 

Mr. DIXON, of Connecticut, said he voted, a few 
days since, with the majority of this House in favor 
of the proposition of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] that the war in which we 
are engaged with Mexico was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by the President 
of the United States. He should now attempt to 
prove that that proposition was true. He could 
not flatter himself that in the discussion of this 
question he should be able to offer anything that 
was new to the committee. The subject had been 
so thoroughly discussed, not only in this House, 
but by the press throughout the country, that it 
was impossible to impart to it any novelty what- 
ever. In what he should say it would be neces- 
sary to question the accuracy of the President 
of the United States; but he should endeavor 
to do so with a becoming sense of the great 
importance of the President’s high office. He did 
not mean to impeach the President’s personal ve- 
racity; he would not assume that the President 
had wilfully intended to deceive this House or the 
people of this country. That was a position in 
which he would not place the President; but he 
would say that he thought the President had com- 
mitted many most grievous errors. He happened, 
a few days since, to meet with an. extract from 
some remarks made on an occasion somewhat sim- 
ilar to the present by a statesman of lofty standing 
in the British House of Lords, and he was struck 
‘with the freedom with which he spoke of aver- 
ments made by the King in his speech from the 
throne. The statesman to-whom he _ referred 
believed that some things said by the King in his 
speech were not true, and he charged falsehood 
unhesitatingly upon it. 

Mr. D read the following extract from Thack- 
eray’s Life of Lord Chatham in support of his 
position; 

‘Some persons I see have been shameless and daring 
enough to advise his Majesty to support and countenance 
this opinion (the disavowal of certain proceedings by the 
Court of Spain) in his speech from the Throne. Certainty 
my lords, there never was a more odious, a more infamous 
falsehood imposed on a great nation: it degrades the King’s 
honor; itis an insult to Parliament. His Majesty has been 
advised to confirm and give currency to an absolute false 
hood.. [ beg your lordship’s attention, and I hope I shall 
be understood when L repeat, that the Court of Spain having 
disavowed the act of their Governor, is an absolute falee- 
hood. * * * If the falsehood of this pretended disa- 
vowal had been confined to the Court of Spain, I should 
have admitted it without concern. Ishould have been con- 


tent that they thegnselves had left a door open for excuse 
and accommodation. The King of England’s honor is not 


| touched tillhe adopts the falsehood, delivers it to his Par- 
| liament, and makes it his own.”? 


| Parliament of Great Britain. 


He had read this extract for the purpose of 
showing that the freedom of debate in this House 
during this and the last session of Congress was 
not greater than that which was exercised in the 
But in the progress 


| of his remarks he should not avail himself of the 
| privilege claimed by others: it would be enough 
| for him if he could show that the President had 


in this country, and a man who, situated here a || 


thousand miles from the scene of action, does not | 
seem Satisfied unless he can plunge the steel of hia 
warriors into the very vitals of that prostrate coun- 


Louisiana: 


«¢ The object nearest to his heart had been to bring the 
war to a speedy termination—to restore peace and amity | 


between two neighboring Republics, who had every motive || sages of the President? It by no means follows 


to cultivate mutual good-will, and whom he would prefer to | 
see vying with each other in the arts of peace, than con- | 
tending on the field of battle. 
«He had always hoped and believed, that, by that spirit | 
of forbearance and magnanimity which a great and power- | 
ful nation should always practise towards a feeble and | 
prostrate enemy, peace might be restored on terms con- 
sistent with the honor, the rights, and the interests of both | 
nations.”’ | 


Mr. FEATHERSTON next obtained the floor, | 
and proceeded to speak an hour in reply to the | 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Barrow,] and | 
the gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Tompxts,] | 


| 
i 
i 
| 


been guilty of gross mistakes—whether they were 
intentional or not was not important to his pur- 
pose. : 

In considering the question connected with this 
pending war, he begged leave to call the attention 


|| of the committee to one point made by the Presi- 
try. Hear what General Taylor says, on the 16th || 


of this month, in a speech delivered at Lafayette, || 


dent, viz: by whom was the war commenced? 
Why was this question so anxiously argued by 
the President? hy is the question by whom 
the war was commenced made so important in the 
elaborate arguments contained in the various mes- 


as a matter of course that a war is unjust on the 
part of the nation commencing it. On the con- 
trary, the presumption should be, that the Ren 
commencing war had just cause of war. ho 
commenced our war of 1812 with Great Britain ? 
In defending that war and its justice, who has ever 
denied that it was commenced by us? The ques- 
tion who commenced the present war with Mexico 
is not thus labored by the President because its 
answer would decide of course the justice of the 
contest, but for another reason. He well knows 
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the importance to him of showing that Mexico 
commenced hostilities; because if not commenced 
by Mexico, then they were commenced by, him- 
self, did not begin the war; but, on the 
contrary, declared the war to exist already on the 
Lith of May, 1846. It was not commenced by 
the war-making powel of this country; and if not 
by Mexico, then it follows, as the night the day, 
that it was commenced by the President of the 
United States, ‘There is no « scape from this con- 


Congress 
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clusion, and hie nee the strugeles, constant but in- } 


effectual, on the part of the President to show that 
Mexico was the agg W hen the y were told 
on the 11th of May, 1846, that war existed, Con- 
yress, the war-making power, had done nothing 
to bring on the war; and, if it was not brought on 
by Mexico, no one would doubt that the assump- 
tion of the war-making power by the President 
wis an unconstitutional act. 

Here Jet him for a moment call the attention of 
the committee, many of whose members were not 
in the last Congress, to the fact, that when this war 
was acknowledged by the House of Representa- 
tives, almost every member of the Whig party then 
in this House voted against the declaration that 
the war was commenced by the act of Mexico. 
They had been taunted, within a few days past, with 
inconsistency of conduct. It had been charged 


against them that they had voted in favor of this | 


war, avowing it to be the act of Mexico in the last 
Congress, when now, for party purposes, they 
attempt to convince the people that it was the act 
of the President. 1 
one who was present in the last Congress would 
bring a charge so entirely unfounded. But if the 
Whig party had not at that time justified their po- 
sition, they would have much to excuse them in 
subsequent events, Could they foresee what has 
since taken place? Could they foresee that Mex- 
ico was to be invaded in the manner she has been? 
Could they have foreseen that in little mofe than 
one year the whole of Mexico would have been 
subjugated, and that the war would be carried into 
the vital parts of Mexico?) No, by no means. It 
was then the general opinion, both here and else- 
where, that the war would soon come to a close. 


It was supposed that General Taylor was sur- | 


rounded by four or five times his own number, and 
it was the object here at the time to furnish him 


with supplies and reinforcements, and this they | 
did while protesting against the preamble of the | 


bill. He (Mr. D.) was not here at the time the 
bill passed. If he had been, he should undoubt- 
edly have voted with his political brethren on that 
occasion ; for he did not pretend to possess more 
wisdom than they had. He was, however, neces- 
sarily absent in Connecticut; but when he heard 


how his Whig friends had voted, he perfectly un- | 


He re- 


derstood their feelings on that occasion. 
peated, that their intention was to furnish supplies 
to our army, then surrounded in an enemy’s coun- 
try and exposed to imminent danger. 

And here let him allude to another topic which 
was introduced by a gentleman last week. Mr. 


‘D. then quoted from the published debates an ex- 


tract, showing that ithad been charged on the Whig 


Ile could not believe that any 





party that it was a mere pretext to assert that this | 


war was brought on by the President without no- 
tice being given to Congress. ‘To sustain this ac- 
causation, reference was made to the message of the 
President to the first session of the last Congress. 
The President, in that message, states that he had, 
at the request of the Texan Congress, sent a force 
to take a position for its protection; and gentlemen 
said that was fair warning to the country, and that 
it was absurd to suppose that the country was taken 
by surprise. But, sir, look at that message. The 
President in that document informed us that the 
acquisition of Texas had been a bloodless achieve- 
ment; that the sword had had no part in the con- 
quest. Was that giving us notice of war with 
Mexico? He told us further, in the same docu- 
ment, that he had appointed an envoy to the Mex- 
jcan Government, and that he should recommend 
no ulterior measures, anticipating, as he did, a 
peaceful settlement. Yet the gentleman from In- 





diana [Mr. Rostnson] proclaimed here that if we | 
did not take notice from that message that war | 


with Mexico was intended, we were guilty of || annexation of Texas, but it was defeated, for the 


culpable neglect in not reading the documents laid 
on our tables. 
in another quarter, and no man here then appre- 
hended war with Mexico. That danger, gentlemen 
who were in favor of this war aided to avert. 


Sir, the danger then was of war | 


| of nations, 


| which the first conflict took place was part and 


| was a proposition which he (Mr. D.) intended 


| ico might be. 
| sufficient for them to know that the war-making 


| cause of war; but the question which he was 





to return. The President informed them that he 
did not send troops to Texas until he had been 
urged todo so by the Congress of Texas. He 
said he sent them on the urgent appeals of the 
‘lexan Congress and Texan Convention; and this 
he presumed was of great importance in an argu- 
ment to show that the President commenced the 
war. But what were the facts? On the 15th day 
of June, they would find, by an examination of 
the documents in the Library of Congress, Mr. 
Bancroft, then acting as Secretary of War, wrote 
to General Taylor, informing him that his ultimate 
destination was the banks of the Rio Grande. He 
had, in the month of March previous, directed 
General Taylor to take a position at the mouth of 
the Sabine, so as to enable him thereafter to march | 
to the frontier. On the I6th, one day after these 
orders were given, the Texan Congress met. How, | 
then, could it be on the appeal of the Texan Con- | 
gress that these movements were made? And | 
when did the Texan Convention pass any resolu- 
tion on that subject? If any such resolution was 
passed, it must have been subsequent to the date 
of the order of which he had spoken. No such 
resolution was passed before the 8th of July, long 
after the order was given to General Taylor to 
proceed to Corpus Christi; and yet the President 
told them and the country that the order was is- 
sued on the appeal of the Texan Congress. He 
did not say that the President intended to deceive 
them; but he did say that the statement of the 
President was unfounded in fact, and that the doc- 
uments presented to Congress show it to be so. 
The President, in the various defences which 
he has presented to this House and to the country 
for the war in which weare engaged, makes it also 
an important question whether the title to the soil 
where the first blood was shed was American or 
Mexican soil. ‘The President claims it to be 
American soil. He says that on the day on which 
hostiliies were first commenced, the ground on 


That | 


parcel of the soil of American territory. 


to dispute. And here let him say, while they 
were discussing the question of the commence- 
ment of the war, it was of no consequence what 
our previous causes of complaint against Mex- 


If we had cause of war, it was 





power had nat commenced war for the causes 
then existing. He did not deny that we had 


discussing was, who commenced the war, and not |! 
whether we had cause of war; for he repeated, 
if we had cause of war, the war-making power | 
had not commenced war for those causes. He did 
not even undertake now to say that we had the | 
right to commence hostilities for the grievances of 
which we had complained. If he had been called 
upon to vote on the question of war for those 
causes, he should have voted against it. He did 
not think all the means had been exhausted for 
the adjustment of the difficulties which had exist- | 
ed, and therefore he should not have given a vote | 
to authorize the President to adopt the last resort 
jut if they admitted that they had | 
sufficient cause of war, that did not help the Presi- 
dent, because, as he had said, the war was not 
commenced for them. The President was not the 


| war-making power. 


Well, Texas was annexed to this Union, and 
the members of this House knew well that the an- 
nexation resolutions could not have passed if it had 


| not been understood that the boundary question 


| was to be left open. 
| through the other House of Congress? 


|| first link in his chain of proof that the boundary 


And how was it passed 
It was by | 
the adoption of another resolution which it was 
thought would have been preferred; but the late | 
incumbent of the Presidency, at the last hour of his 
administration, made his choice of resolutions, and 
went on to consummate annexation, being, how- 
ever, himself thereby bound to settle the question 
of boundary by negotiation. Here, then, was the 


was an unsettled question. Again: it must be re- 
collected that a treaty had been prepared and pre- 
sented to the other House of Congress for the 


| sole and only reason, or at least as a principal 


reason, that the boundary question was settled in 


| that treaty precisely as the President has now 
\| taken on himself to settle it. 


But |! 


) It was objected to it |, 
that it embraced a vast region of Mexican soil, and ’! 


GLA. 


|| fight for. 
| Rio Grande; and when she came into this Union, 








on that ground it was defeated. That was the 
state of feeling which prevailed then. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MeLayr) 
told them the other day that the constitution os 
the State of Texas was adopted with the boundary 
of the Rio Grande, and that the last Congress ay. 
proved that constitution without crossing a ¢ or 
dotting an i. He also asserted that the last Con- 
gress admitted ‘Texas as a State of this Union 
with a constitution extending her boundary to tie 
Rio Grande. If this were true, there would jj. 
some force in the argument founded on the asser. 
tion. But the gentleman was mistaken in the fae 
I admit, sir, that the last Congress, in admittiy> 
Texas as a State, did proceed with indecent haste. 
but the vortex into which we rushed was not go 
dark and deep as the gentleman supposes. The 
constitution of the State of Texas contained g 
proviso that all the laws of Texas not inconsistent 
with the annexation resolutions should remain jn 
force. What laws of Texas were inconsistent 
with those resolutions, except that extending the 
boundary to the Rio Grande? Point out to me 
a single law of Texas thus inconsistent. No, 
sir; the law thus excepted was that settling the 
boundary of Texas. Why, previously they had 
abandoned all claim to the Rio Grande. He 
had before him a letter from Mr. Andrew Jack. 
son Donelson, our chargé to Texas, in which 
he writes to this Government that Texas had 
abandoned that claim. ‘They did not mean to 
fight for it; and surely what she was unwilling to 
contend for, it was unnecessary for this country to 
Texas had abandoned all claim to the 


she came with the express understanding, both on 


| her part and ours, that the settlement of the bound- 


ary question was one which the General Govern- 
ment must undertake, and that it was not for 
Texas, much less the President of the United 
States himself, to undertake to settle it. 

We took Texas with an uncertain western bound- 
ary; we took her with a line yet unsettled. All 
the question of boundary was left to negotiation: 
all was ‘*as broad and general as the casing air.” 
And there was far more cause for such negotiation 
in the case of Texas than in the case of Orezon, 
Had the President pursued the same course with 
Oregon that he has done with Texas, if he had 
marched an army to the line he claimed instead of 
leaving the question to be settled by the proper 
department of the Government,.would any of those 
who now advocate his course have then attempted 
to defend it? Could any man in that case have 
pretended that he did right? No. He took no 
such course; he left that boundary question just 
where he should have left this. 

But it is said that negotiation had been tried and 


had failed; that the President did everything in his 


power to settle the question by negotiation, and 
that it was not till all those efforts failed he resorted 
to extreme means. Now, I say it was not for him 


| to judge when ‘* extreme means” should be re- 


sorted to, and what they should be. That wasa 
question for Congress and Congress alone. But 
the President tells us that the march of our army 
to the Rio Grande did not take place until after the 
mission of Mr. Slidell had been rejected by Mexi- 
co. The President had a meaning in using these 
words. They have been carefully selected. He 
says the march of the troops did not take place till 
the llth of March. Yes; but when was the order 
for the march given? On the 13thof January. At 


that time he had no knowledge that Mr. Slidell had 


been rejected. Instead of having the least reason at 
that time to think he would not be received, there 
is no proof that he had even received the first letter 
from our consul, Mr. Black. On the 27th of De- 
cember, Mr. Slidell wrote to Mr. Buchanan, en- 
closing him the first refusal (which was not final, 
however) by the Mexican Government to receive 


| him; and Mr. Buchanan’s lettet to him of the 25th 


of January says that he had received Mr. Slidell’s 
letter on the 20th of the same month, (and it so 
happens that this is the only letter which refers to 
the date of the receipt of any of Mr. Slidell’s de- 


_spatches.) Yet the President had ordered the march 


of General Taylor on the 13th, seven days before 
he got the first intimation of any rejection of our 
minister. ‘Yet he tells us that the army had not 
marched till afier the rejection. Did he intend to 
deceive us? Could this have been intended to pro- 
duce a false impression? [A voice: Yes, to be sure 
it was. Other voices: It was a downright lie—a 
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erpendicular lie on the part of the President. ] 
Vhatever I may think, I cannot use that language. 
1 choose to prove itsuch. But certain itis that he 
ordered the army to advance long before he heard 
that our minister was rejected, The order was 
issued on the fatal 13th of January, and the giving 
such an order under the circumstances was an act 
of usurpation on his part that renders him liable 
to impeachment. : } ; 

Mr. RHETT here interposed with a question 
as to dates. 

Mr. D. replied, that he had been very careful in 
what he had stated. There was no evidence, that 
the President had received the slightest hint ‘from 
Mr. Slidell of his first rejection ull seven or eight 
days after the order to march was given. Nor was 
this first act of rejection final, for Mr. Slidell tells 
Mr. Buchanan that it is sull his opinion that he 
shall be received. And instead of putting the order 
for the march on the ground of the rejection, Mr. 
Buchanan, on the 25th of January, 1846, says to 
Mr. Slidell: “The President, 1s anticipation of 
your probable rejection, ordered the army to march 
toa position on the Rio Grande.’’ Yet, in the 
message the President lays stress on the fact that 
the march did not take place till after the rejection. 
His Secretary says he gave the order ‘* in antici- 
pation”? of the rejection. When the letter giving 
an account of it was received, the President had 
reason to believe that our Minister would still be 
received. Mr. Slidell tells him that his own recep- 
tion would depend on the President’s settlement of 
the Oregon question: if heShould settle that ques- 
tion peaceably, he would be received; but if he 
went to war with Great Britain, he would not. 


| bers of this House. 


Now, the President knew at that time just as well | 


as he did afterwards, that he did not mean to have 
a war with England. He very well knew in his 
own conscience that he would ‘back out,” as the 
illustrious gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] had predicted on that floor that he would 
do. He had no intention of fighting Great Britain. 
(if 1 am not mistaken, that is not the sort of fight 
the President is fond of.) He very well knew that 
he would abandon all to which he said “ our right 
was clear and unquestionable,’ and that then he 
would turn on a weak neighbor, and make up by 
taking from her for what he had given away to a 
strong one. The truth is, the President thought 
he might take any course with Mexico that he 
pleased, and thus might save a little of that perish- 
able article called ‘‘ glory.” The gentlemen on the 
other side fell, therefore, into a great mistake when 


demnation? [| call on the American people to dis- 
charge the President from office “or admitting San- 
ta Anna, as he demanded the discharge of the 
British officer who admitted Paredes. When I 
say that | am denounced in very good company, 
I allude to gentlemen of high standing, public men, 
eminent men, not of the Whig party. The first 1 
shall name, is a gentleman whom I shall mention 
with the utmost respect. I mean the former chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, [Mr. 
C.J. Incersott]—a gentleman whose opinions 
come with great weight—whose opinion on any 
question is entitled to very great consideration. 
The opinions expressed on this floor by that gen- 
tleman, occupying that official situation in the 
House, are matters of history; they may be called 
a part of the “res geste,”? and, as he was presumed 
to present our extreme claims, are evidence against 
us. They were given in the strong and peculiar 
language which that gentleman is accustomed to 
employ, and which is always striking, powerful, 
full of meaning, and highly attractive to the mem- 
The part of the speech I 
allude to will be recollected in a moment by every 
gentleman who heard it, and by many who did 
not, but have seen it in print. It was as follows: 


‘<The territorial limits are marked in the configuration of 
this continent by an Almighty hand. The Platte, the Ar- 
kansas, the Red, and the Mississippi rivers, without count- 
ing great though minor streams in that vast terraqueous 
region of cotton, sugar, lead, and other mighty staples, which 
have, in a few years, kept pace with steam itself in marvel- 
ous developinent—those rivers are naturally our waters, 
with their estuaries in the bay of Mexico. 


“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the | 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo- | 


Saxon and the Mauritanian races. There [in that desert] 
ends the valley of the West. There Mexico begins. Thence, 
beyond the Bravo, begin the Moorish people and their In- 


| dian associates. to whom Mexico properly belongs, who 


should not cross [what? the Bravo? no; but) THaT vast | 


peserr [between the Nueces and Bravo] if they could, as 


on our side we too ought to stop there, because intermina- | 
ble conflicts must ensue either on our going south or their | 


coming north of that gigantic boundary. While peace is 
cherished, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the spirit 
of conquest rages will the people on either side molest or 


| mix with each other; and whenever they do, one or the 


other race must be conquered, if not extinguished.’ * * 
“ To Mexico we offer explanation tor our incorporation 


| of Texas—explanation which she will be satisfied with. I 


they said that the President did not proceed to ex- | 


treme measures till all negotiation was at an end. 
All negotiation was not at anend. On the contrary, 
the final rejection itself of Mr. Slidell was put by 
Mexico, in part, on the very fact that our troops 
had made an advance into territory she claimed as 
her own. 


And now I come to the question of title. Ad- | 


mitting all the President says to be true as to the 


march to the Rio, Grande, I ask, was the left bank | 


of that river a part of the United States? 
the soil on which the first blood was shed * Amer- 
ican soil??? Evenif it had been, the President had 
no right to take such a course as he did; but was 


Was | 


shall refrain from argument—from arguing the extent of 
that explanation. Although the public correspondence be- 


tween the two North American republics has become | 


angry, Iam happy to be authorized to assure this House 
that those best acquainted with the true state of things ap- 
prehend little or no danger of war. The main sinew of 
war (money) will heal the breach and end the controversy 
amicably. It affords me great satisfaction to state that hos- 
tilities are not probable with Mexico.” 

He thus told us that there existed between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande ‘* stupendous des- 
erts,’? which formed a naiural boundary between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Mauritanian races; and 
that whichever of them should cross (not the Rio 
Grande, but) that desert, would either conquer or 
be conquered by the other. ‘That peace was safe 
so long as that desert was not crossed; and that it 
never would be until the spirit of conquest was 
raging in one nation or in the other. The gentle- 
man seems to have been inspired: he must have 


had the spirit of prophecy; while thus treating of 


itours or not? And here I am fully aware that I || 


am treading on dangerous ground. 
well, that if a man says he does not believe the 
region on this side of the Rio Grande is American 
soil, he will instantly be denounced as a traitor. 
Ihave no fear of such denunciations. None at 
all. IT am quite willing to be called a traitor, if 
that is treachery. At least I find myself in excel- 
lent company—with some who once had very high 
Standing, They were told, that because they 
doubted our right to the country along the left 


I know full |! 


contingencies yet future, he was in reality writing 
history, and facts have justified every word he 
uttered. ‘True, he told us that money would settle 
the question. There was no danger of bloodshed— 


| money, money would do everything. But he did 


bank of the river, and expressed that doubt, they 
> 


Were “giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 


The President, however, is remarkably silent on | 


that point in his last message. We hear not a 
note on that string. And why? Because he is 


that the British captain who introduced Paredes 
into Vera Cruz shall be discharged from the ser- 
vice. 
discharged. 


| I affirm that there exists not in all the country a_ 


not know, he could not anticipate, the utter mad- 
ness and folly which would rule the hour. * The 
gentleman doubtless would have settled the ques- 
tion; so would any man in his senses, 


| President first gets ‘us into a fight, and then asks 
for money to settle the question. 


But this honorable gentleman is not the only 
traitor. There is another, not less distinguished 
than he. Probably gentlemen anticipate me when 
I say that I have reference to an emitient Senator 
from Missouri. No one will contradict me when 


‘| man better or so well acquainted with the entire 
Stung to the quick by the consciousness that he | 
has given the enemy far greater “aid and com- | 
fort”’ himself. He ordered Mr. Bancroft to ask || 


By a late arrival we learn that he was so 
If bringing in Paredes was good | 
reason why a British captain should be dismissed | 


from office, why is not the bringing in of Santa | 


Anna equally good reason why an American Pres. | 


ident should be found worthy of the same con- 


\} 


ago, under the signature of La Salle. 


question of the Texan boundary. He has made 
it his study. He wrote upon it (as he is rather 
fond of telling the Senate) more than twenty years 
W hat does 
he say? His language is so strong, that, had I 
used anything like it, I should have been branded 
as a traitor of the deepest dye. I quote his language. 
We all remember it. He declares that the terri- 
tory on the Jeft bank of the Rio Grande, where 
the President sent our army, is nor ** American 
soil”—it is Mexican soil. It is not ours; it is 


_ makes to the President his official report. 


| Rio Grande. 
| says, contained representatives from al! Texas, 


hers. He affirms that the true boundary lies not 
in the river, but in the desert, ‘the stupendous 
desert,’ between the Rio Grande and the Nueces, 
and was along the heights which divide the itrbu- 
tary sreams running into the two rivers. He in- 
troduced a bill to the following effect: 
Extract from Mr. Benton's bill to provide for the annexation 
of Teaas to the United States. 

“1, The boundary of the annexed territory to be in the 
desert prairie west of the Nuceces, and along the highlands 
and mountain heights whieh divide the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from the waters of Rio Bravo del Norte, and to lati 
tude 42° north.”? 

And are we now to be told that what was once 
Democratic truth is now a Whig lie? Because the 
President usurped our power to take possession of 
that portion of territory, must we therefore say 
that it is American soil ? 

But my witnesses end not here. I have more, 
and not less distinguished. The Hon. Silas Wright 
—the late lamented Senator from New York—in 
giving the reasons to his own constituents why he 
voted against the treaty of annexation, stated as 
one principal one that the Texas to be annexed 
overran the Mexican soil. Now, will gentlemen 
tell us that Silas Wright was ignorant of the ques- 
tion? That he did not understand the subject? 
Or will they take the other horn, and say he was 


a traitor, and belied his knowledge of the truth? 


Are we not safe in following such an authority ? 

But I-have yet further witnesses. I have one 
that these gentlemen will hardly venture to accuse 
either of ignorance or treachery. It is the honor- 
able Secretary of War himself. Mr. Secretary 
Marcy has given us another proof that the east 
bank of the Rio Grande was not ** American soil.”’ 
He states in his letter to General Taylor that there 
were certain military posts on the east bank of the 
Rio Grande, which were in possession of the Mex- 
icans, aad which were not to be disturbed. Not 
to be disturbed? Why not? Military posts in 
possession of a foreign nation upon American soil ! 
And they must not be disturbed! Who ever heard 
of such an absurdity ? These Mexicans are spo- 
ken of somewhere inthe documents as having been 
there so long as to have contracted * usages.” 
They had held these posts so long that it was their 
‘“‘usage’’ to consider them as their own; and so 
foreign military posts on American soil were not 
to be disturbed. (Anthony Wayne received orders 
of a different tenure.) Were the Mexicans, then, 
invaders when they occupied these positions on this 
side of the river? They had been there so long as 
to have settled “ usages,’’ and yet when blood was 
shed there, it was shed upon ‘*American soil.” 

[ have more testimony. What did General 
Taylor write to this same Secretary? He tells him 
that at Point Isabel the Mexicans fired their cus- 
tom-house and other buildings, and that he con- 
sidered this as an * act of hostility.”’ I agree with 
him: it was unquestionably an act of hostility. 
Was it not an act of hostility when the Russians 
fired Moscow on the approach of Bonaparte? 
Surely: who ever thought it otherwise? And why 
was not the same thing an act of hustility at Roint 
Isabel? Yet we are told by the President that all 
the soil was ours. Mexicans, Mexican military 
posts were on it, and had long been there; yet it 
was ‘* American soil,’’? and when Mexican troops 


, came there it was invasion, and justified the war. 


But I go still further. In 1836, General Jackson 
sent a messenger, Mr. Morfit, of this city, (it 1s so 
long ago now that I suppose the gentleman and 
his very name are forgotten, but President Jackson 


But our || mentions it in his message ;) and this agent, sent 


to examine everything relating to the boundary, 
In that 
document, h@says that the Nueces was the bound- 
ary ‘before the last revolution. The country was 
afterwards claimed by Texas up to the Rio Grande, 
up that river to latitude thirty degrees, and thence 
due west to the Pacific. It was their intention to 
insist on this, on all this, as part of Texas; but, 
on further consideration, he says, they found it 
would be inconvenient to go to the Pacific. But 


| suppose they had persisted in that claim. Suppose 


they had claimed across to the Pacific, would the 
President have been justified in sending a fleet 
round by sea and taking San Francisco by way of 
protecting Texas? Yet he might with just as much 
justice have done this as order our troops to the 
The Texan convention, Mr. Morfit 


and * from San Patricio, on the Nueces, the extreme 
western boundary, to the Sabine.’’ It has, to be 
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sure, rather a Spanish sound, even that ‘* San Pa- 
tricio.”’ And, in the Texan State constitution, 
district No. 19 of Texas is said to be that same 
** San Patricio.”’ 

But, it is said, Texas made a treaty with Santa 
Anna. I call the attention of the committee to that 
point; and I ask if President Polk had commanded 
in person, and lost the battle of Buena Vista, (not 
a thing hard to be supposed, ) and had been taken 
prisoner by the Mexicans, and he, while in cap- 
tivity in the halls of the Montezumas, had madea 
treaty ceding a part of Louisiana, would gentle- 
men have been willing to assent to that instrument? 
Would they have admitted it to be of binding 
validity? Itisaremarkable fact, that, after this so- 
ealled treaty had been made by Santa Anna, Go- 
rosuza, the Mexican minister here, sent to General 
Jackson the protest of the Mexican nation against 
any treaty that the captive Santa Anna might have 
made, because when he made it he was under du- 
ress. Yes, this Napoleon of the West was a pris- 
oner to General Llouston, against whom he would 
have made a very brilliant affair, if it had not un- 
fortunately ended in his discomfiture,and his being 
found hidden in the grass. Well, he wrote a let- 
ter to General Jackson, as Napole on did to George 
Lil., in which, while he said and swore he would 
suiler a thousand deaths and | know not how many 
tortures rather than yield one inch of ground to 
Texas, yet, still, as the Texans would not be sat- 
isfied aud would not be quiet otherwise, he was 
willing to yield to their wishes; and he asked Old 
Hickory to give his aid in carrying into effect his 
treaty with ‘Texas. And here is the answer of 
Andrew Jackson to this redoubtable letter. He 
knew that the treaty was nothing, and he tells him 
so. In reference to the agreciment you have pro- 
posed, we are forbidden to recognize it, because 
you are a prisoner: so, Mr. Santa Anna, I'll have 
nothing more to do with you. 


* Hermitage, September 4, 1836. 

[have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 4th of July last, which has been forward 
ed to me by Generel Sam Houston, under cover of one from 
lum, transmitted by an express trom General Gaines, who 
isin command of the United States forces on the Texan 
fronticr. ‘The great object of these compiunications appears 
to be to put an end to the disasters which necessarily attend 
the civil war now raging in ‘Texas, and asking the interposi- 
tion ot the United States in furthering so humane and desi- 
rable a purpose. That any well-intended effort of yours in 
aid of this object should have been defeated is caleulated to 
excite the regret of all who justly appreciate the blessings 
of peace, and who take an interest in the causes which con- 
tribute to the prosperity of Mexico, in her domestic as well 
as ber foreign relations, 

* The Government of the United States is ever anxious 
to cultivate peace and friendship with all nations, butit pro 
ceeds on the principle that all nations have the right to alter, 
amend, or change their owa government, as the sovereign 
power (the people) may direct. In this respect it never in- 
terferes with the policy of other Powers, nor ean it permit 
any on the part of others with its internal policy. Consist 
ently with this principle, whatever we can do to restore 
peace between contending nations, or remove the causes of 
misunderstanding, is cheerfully at the service of those who 
ure willing to rely upon our good offices as a friend or 
mediator. 

“In reference, however, to the agreement which you, as 
the representative of Mexico, have made with Texas, and 
which invites the interposition of the United States, you 
will at once see that we are forbidden, by the character of 
the communications made to us through the Mexican min- 
ister, from considering it. ‘That Government has notified 
us, that as long as you are a prisoner, no act of yours will 
be regurded as binding by the Mexican authorities. Under 
these circumstances, it will be manifest to you that good 
faith to Mexico, as well as the general principle to which I 
have adverted as forming the basis of our intereourse with 
all foreign Powers, makes it impossible for me to take any 
step like that you have anticipated. If, however, Mexico 
should signify her willingness to avail herself of our good 
offices in bringing about the desirable result you have de- 
scribed, noUnug could give me more pleasure than to devote 
my best services to it. To be instrumental in terminating 
the evils of civil war, and in substituting in aheir stead the 
blessings of peace, is a divine privilege. Every Government 
aad the people of all countries should feel it their highest 
happiness to enjoy an opportunity of thus manifesting their 
love of each other, and their interest in the general prin- 


ciples which apply to them all as members of the common 
family of man. 


Sin 


* Your letter, and that of General Houston, commander- 
im-chief of the Texan army, will be made the basis of an 
early interview wih the Mexican minister at Washington. 
‘They will hasten my return to Washington, to which place 
I will set out in a few pays, expecting to reach it by the ist 
of October. .In the mean time I hope Mexico and Texas 
feeling that war is the greatest of calamities, will pause 
before another campaign is undertaken, and ¢an add to the 
number of those scenes of bloodshed which have already 
marked the progress of their contest, and have given so 
much pain to their Christian friends throughout the world. 

“This is sent under cover to General Houston, who will 
give it a safe conveyance to you. 

“lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

* ANDREW JACKSON, 
* To Gen, Antonio Lopez pe Santa ANNa.” 


jut what says President Polk? He says that | 

this treaty of Santa Anna’s is an argument to 
prove that American blood had been shed on 
American soil. I am not surprised at that; but I 
confess | was surprised when I found that so dis- 
tinguished a lawyer as the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Reverpy Jounson] had brought it forward 
as worthy of consideration. 

Here Mr. D.’s hour expired, and the hammer 
of the Chairman fell. 

Mr. BEDINGER then obtained the floor, but 
yielded to a motion that the committee rise; which | 
prevailing, 

The committee rose and reported progress, 

And the House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 24, 1848. 

Mr. RUSK presented the credentials of Hon.Sam | 
Hovsron, elected a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Texas for the term of six years, 
from tbe 4th March, 1847. 

The credentials having been read, Mr. Houston 
was qualified, and took his seat. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented a petition from Rob- | 
ert Shaw and other respectable merchants of Bos- | 
ton, complaining of the unjust operation of the 
eighth section of the tariff act of 1846, and praying 
that it may be amended, so that the standard of | 
weight and measure, on which the ad valorem du- | 
ties were assessed, might be fixed and uniform; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WEBSTER also presented a petition from | 
citizens of Bedford county, Pennsylvania, praying | 
for a reduction of the rates of postage; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads. 

Mr. WEBSTER also presented a memorial from | 
ministers and laymen of Unitarian congregations, 
praying for the adoption of measures for the speedy 
restoration of peace; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WEBSTER also presented a petition, sim- | 
ilar in its import, from citizens of Billerica, Mas- 
sachusetts; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented a petition from J. J. | 
Flournoy, praying the adoption of a mode of set- | 


was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- | 
tions. 

Mr. LEWIS presented a petition from the 
General Assembly of the State of Alabama, pray- | 
ing for the establishment of a national armory in 
the neighborhood of Tuscaloosa; which was re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BAGBY presented a memorial of the Le- | 
gislature of the State of Alabama, praying the 
passage of a law for reducing and graduating the 
price of the public lands; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented papers in relation 
to the patent of Jethro Wood; which were referred | 
to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. DICKINSON also presented a petition from | 
citizens of Nunda, New York, praying a reduction | 
in the rates of postage; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRADBURY presented a petition from 
Amos Doughty, a soldier of the last war, praying 
for a pension; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from Rey- 
nolds May, praying to be released from a judg- | 
ment obtained against him by the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- | 
diciary. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON presented a petition from | 
Alexander Murdoch, praying the return of duties | 
on articles imported for the Presbyterian church; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a joint resolution for the 


time, 


Mr. 


Huntington, widow and executrix of William 

Cheever, deceased ; which was read a first time. 
Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public , 

Lands, reported a bill to require the holders of | 


| 

} 

| 

| 

tling international disputes by arbitration; which | 
| 

} 

} 


| 
relief of Jonathan Lewis; which was read a first | 


' BALDWIN, from the Committee on | 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Jeanette C. | 
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SS 
military land warrants to compensate the land off 
cers of the United States for services in relation i 
the location of these warrants; which was read a 
first time. 

Mr. BREESE, from the same committee. po. 
ported, without amendment, a bill granting a rigiy, 
of way to the State of Illinois, and a donation of 
a lands for making a railroad to connect the 

ipper and Lower Mississippi with the chain of 
northern lakes at Chicago. ; 

Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on Patents 
reported a bill for the relief of Oliver C. Harris’ 
which was read a first time. 

Mr. UPHAM, from the Committee on Reyoly. 
tionary Claims, made an adverse report on ¢ 
petition of Gustavus B. Horner, 

Mr. FELCH, from the Committee on Pubjic 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of John Mili. 
kin and others, to secure certain rights to pre- 
emption in the State of Louisiana; which was read 
a first time. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on 
Claims, made an adverse report on the petition of 
D5n Carlos Buell. 

Mr. BADGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported a bill placing the officer who per- 
forms the duty of adjutant at the Military Acad- 
emy on an equality, as to pay and allowances, 
with the adjutants of regiments; which was read 
a first time. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported, without amendment, a 
bill supplemental to afi act passed the 9th day of 
July, 1846, entitled “‘ An act to retrocede the coun- 
ty of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, to 
the State of Virginia.” 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On motion by Mr. HUNTER, 


Resolved, That the President of the United States he re- 
quested to communieate to the Senate, if not inconsistent 


he 


| with the public interest, the correspondence of Mr. Wise, 


late Minister, &e., of the United States at the court of 
Brazil, with the Department of State of the United States, 


|| and with the Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign 


Afiairs of Brazil, with the accompanying papers, as en- 
braced in his despatches from number 53 to number 64 inclu- 
sive,and in his despatch from off the capes of Virginia, 
dated October 9, 1847, and in his letter to the Secretary of 
State, dated at Washington, November 3, 1847; and the de- 
spatches of Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, to Mr. Wise, 
number 30, dated the 2d February, 1847, and number 33, 
dated 23th March, 1547; all relating to the imprisoument of 
Alonzo B. Davis, a lieutenant of the United States navy, 
and three seamen of the United States, by the police author- 
ity of the city of Rio de Janciro, on the 3lst of October, 1846. 

On motion by Mr. WESTCOTT, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be in- 
structed to inquire into the propriety of increasing the salary 
of the United states DistrictJudge tor South Florida. 


On motion by Mr. WESTCOTT, 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Patents be directed 
to report to the Senate such information as he may have in 
his possession, or may obtain, that he deems important with 
reference to further legislation hy Congress, for the preven- 
tion of the explosion of steam-boilers used in boats, or for 
engines on railroads, and whether any amendments to the 
patent laws are advisable to effect such object. 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following reso- 
lution; which lies over : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be authorized 
to employ a clerk, to whom the usual per diem compensa- 
tion shall be paid, out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The following resolution submitted by Mr. 


BERRIEN, was taken up for consideration: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate copies of the letters, re- 
ports, or other communications which are referred to in the 
letter of General Zachary Taylor, dated at New Orleans, 
20th of July, 1845, and addressed to the Secretary of War, 
and which are 30 referred to as containing the views of Gen- 
eral Taylor previously communicated, in regard to the line 
proper to be occupied at that time by the United States. 


Mr. BERRIEN hoped the resolution would he 
acted on. He had had a conversation with the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
who had stated that he had no objection to the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Mr. MILLER moved to postpone the previous 
orders, for the purpose of taking up the joint reso- 
lution authorizing the erection on the public 
grounds in the city of Washington of a monument 
to George Washington. . : 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and re- 
ported without amendment; and the question being 
on its engrossment— z rs 

Mr. ALLEN expressed a desire that the joint 
resulution might be postponed until the Senator 
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from Missouri, who might be expected in his seat 
+o.morrow, should be present. 
Mr. MILLER hoped there would be no further 
aostponement. The resolution had been already 
too long postponed, and it was desirable that no 
further ‘delay should take eae He had been 
»iven to understand that the Senator from Missouri 
did not desire the resolution to be delayed on his 
account. 5 

The joint resolution was then ordered to be en- 
-rossed, and was read a third time, and passed. 
~ A message was received from the President of 
che United States, communicating the information 
called for by Mr. Dayton’s resolution of the 13th 


to 


instant, relative to ** forced contributions”’ in Mex- | 


icv. 
PUBLIC DOMAIN IN MEXICO. 
The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Batpwin, was taken up for consideration: 
Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate any information he 


nay possess in regard to the extent and value of the public | 


domain (if any) belonging to the Republic of Mexico; and 
aso in regard to the power of that Republic, under the fun- 
damental law thereof, to cede to any foreign Government, 
wheter monarchical or republican, the sovereignty and 
dominion over any of the members of that Confederacy, or 
the people thereof, 


Mr. HANNEGAN asked for a second reading | 
of the resolution; and after it had been read, re- | 


marked, that before the vote of the Senate was 


taken on the resolution, he should desire to have | 


some explanation of it offered by the mover. 
Mr. BALDWIN. 


inmoving that resolution. 


I will state, Mr. President, | 
ina few words, the object which I have in view || 


The President of the | 


United States, in his message at the opening of | 


the session, has informed Congress that the Repub- 


lic of Mexico has no means of indemnifying us for | 


the claims of our citizens except by a cession of 
her territory or a portion thereof. He has also 
stated in his message, that it must have been the 
intention of Congress in their act of the last session, 
and particularly in the appropriation of three mil- 


lions, with a view to negotiate with the Govern- | 


ment of Mexico, to acquire a cession of territor 

from the Republic; and to acquire probably the ces- 
sion of territory of greater value than the amount 
of the claims which might be due to our citizens. 
Now, sir, the object of the first part of the resolu- 
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whether Mexico has the power of ceding to the 
United States any portion of the sovereignty over 
any of the members of that Republic—whether 
we can lawfully and justly acquire the sovereignty, 
either by demanding a treaty of cession or in any 
other way. For it must be known to the members 
of the Senate, that when Mexico was an empire, 
under the government of Iturbide, he was required 
to take an oath, on entering upon the administra- 
tion of the Government, that he never would cede 
or alienate any portion of its territory. We all 
know, that when the Government was overthrown, 
and a confederated republic was established in its 
room, by the union, for that purpose, of the nine- 
teen States composing the Republic of Mexico, 
that union was based upon the same principles 
upon which our Government is founded, the Con- 
stitution of the United States having been adopted 
as the model of that of the Mexican Republic. 
And, sir, need I ask whether any authority could 
be derived from a constitution modelled after our 
own for the cession to a foreign Government of 
any portion of the sovereignty over any of the 
territories of States composing that Republic? 
Does any-citizen of the United States suppose 
that it would be competent for this Government 
to cede, in payment of the claims of a foreign 
Government against us, any one of the States of 
this Union? Did the State of Maine, or the State 
of Massachusetts, hold to any such doctrine, when 
the northeastern boundary question was in agita- 
tion before the country? Did the Government of 
the United States suppose that they could, for the 
purpose of settling that great national controversy, 
cede to Great Britain any portion of the State of 
Maine, without the assent of that State first ob- 
tained? If, then, these are the doctrines of this 
Republic, [ wish to know whether, when the 
President of the United States recommends to 
Congress to obtain a cession of territory from the 
Mexican Republic, and to pursue this war into 
“the very vitals of that Republic,” until thereby 
such cession is obtained—I wish to know whether 


_ the Mexican Republic has the right to make this 


| cession, before I can decide intelligently the ques- 


tion is to inquire whether the President possesses | 


any information, and if so, to request him to com- | 


municate it to the’Senate, in regard to the extent 
and value of the public domain of Mexico, which 
it is in the power of that Government to cede to the 
United States—whether Mexico has any public 


tion whether this Republic can in honor make the 
demand of Mexico. I wish first to know whether 
Mexico has the power to comply with that demand 
consistently oh the fundamental principle upon 
which that Government is based. Weall know, 
that by the general principles of the law of nations, 
it is not competent for a Government to dismem- 


| ber itself by the cession of the sovereignty over 
/ any portion of its people to a foreign Power; and 


domain whatever—whether she has any land, any | 


means, any available property which may be con- 
verted into the means of paying the United States 
claimants; or whether the President, in his recom- 


that if it attempts, for the promotion of its own in- 
terests, to make such a cession, it is optional, by 


| the law of nations, with tat member of the Gov- 


mendation to pursue the war for the purpose of | 


acquiring territory, has in view simply the acqui- 
sition of dominion over the people, or any part of 
the Mexican Republic. And, sir, if the latter be 


the object—if Mexico has no public domain—if we | 
are not seeking the acquisition of property as such, | 


but are seeking simply for the acquisition of do- 


minion, then, sir, the object of the second part of | 


the resolution is to inquire of the President whether 
he possesses any information, and if so, to request 


ernment which it is attempted to cede away to a 
foreign jurisdiction, to assent to such a cession and 
yield obedience, or not, as it may be able to sustain 
a position indepesdently or not. But, sir, who are 
the parties in the present case? What are the 
principles Been which our Government is based, 
and upon which the Mexican Republic is based by 
its constitution, modelled after our own ?—and to 
what result do the considerations deducible from 
these institutions lead us, other than I have stated, 


|| unless there be in the possession of the President 


him to communicate the information to the Senate, | 


in reference to the power of the Mexican Republic 


to cede, either to the Government of the United || 
States, or to any foreign Government, either of the | 
States ofthat Confederacy, the sovereignty of either || 


of the States of that Confederacy, or any portion of | 


the people thereof. 


[ ask this information, sir, to enable me to act | 
intelligently, and to enable the Senate to act intel- | 


ligently, not only upon the recommendation of the | dogma upon which they were based, of the divine 


President, but upon the resolutions which are now 
pong before the Senate—the resolutions offered 
'y the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hannecay,] 


asserting the right of the United States to acquire | 


the dorhinion, and the 


Republic of Mexico. I ask it for the purpose of 
enabling me to act intelligently upon those resolu- 
lions. 
of the Senator from New York, [Mr. Dickinson,]} 
asserting that it is the true policy of the Govern- 


possibility that it may be- || about to ask of a sister Republic that she shall 


come necessary to acquire the dominion, over the | 


I ask it also in reference to the resolutions | 


ment of the United States to strengthen its com- | 
mercial relations and its political relations; also, 


the annexation of contiguous territory, wherever 
itmay be justly acquired. 1 wish to know, also, 


i 
i] 


information which he may have it in his power to 
communicate to the Senate which would change 
the result? Our Government is based, sir, as we 
all know, upon that great declaration, that the right 
of sovereignty is inalienably in the people. The 
Mexican Government was, as [ have remarked, 
based upon the same principle; and are we, who 
sent forth this declaration of popular right—a dec- 
laration at war with the then existing institutions 
of the world, and utterly at variance with the great 
right of kings to govern and the duty of the neo- 
ple to obey,—are we, I ask, who claim to have dis- 
covered and promulgated for the first time the in- 
alienable right of sovereignty in the people, now 


transfer to another Government a portion of her 


| people, loyal to their own Government and desir- 


ous of remaining under its protection? The object 


| of my resolution is to seek for such information as 


the President may possess, other than that which 
we can derive ontt from our knowledge of the in- 
stitutions of these two Republics, which will .en- 
able us to judge of the propriety of demanding and 
endeavoring by force of arms to compel that Re- 
public to make a cession of a part’of itself, with a 
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portion of its people, thereby transferring them as 
property to be governed by the people of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The United States, it is true, sir, have heretofore 
acquired territory by the cession of other Govern- 
ments. But in what circumstances have these 
acquisitions been made? In the first place, the 
United States, claiming the proprietorship of all 
the territories included within the original juris- 
diction of the States which had extensive domains, 
held that, inasmuch as those territorial domains 
had been acquired by the common efforts of the 
Confederacy, the jurisdiction should be ceded to 
the Government of the United States, under certain 
conditions; and afiera long struggle a compromise 
was made, by which the United States acquired 
the territory and jurisdiction which they claimed, 

| and which had been also claimed by the ceding 
States. That was thé first instance, if such it can 
be called, of an acquisition by the Government of 
the United States of that which they claimed to be 
already their own, by the cession of the States with- 
in whose original territorial limits the domain was 
included. The next instance, was the cession of 

| Louisiana by France. But that was the cession 
of a distant colony, claimed by*a monarchical 
Government in the Old World. We stood in that 

,| case upon an entirely different penne from that 
_ now assumed in seeking a cession of territory by 
|a sister Republic on our own continent. Then 
| came the cession of the Floridas~a cession mace 
|| under similar circumstances to that of Louisiana, 


the territory being but an appendage to a mon- 


|arehy of the Old World. Next we have the 
| cession of Texas. That was a cession made by 
| the people themselves, who claimed to have estab- 
‘lished an independent Governmetit-—who claimed 
| to possess the sovereignty of the territory which 
| they undertook to transfer and annex to the Union. 
They yielded up voluntarily, in convention, by the 
/ unanimous consent of the people, the sovereignty 
| which they felt they were, of themselves, unable 
to maintain. 
But, sir, we are now called upon for the first 
time, by the President of the United States, to enter 
/upon the career of conquest—to seek the acquisi- 
tion of territory by a forced cession from a sister 
| Republic, of territory now under the dominion of 
| the people of another Government. We now seek 
to transfer that people to our Government, and to 
transfer them, as an appendage to this Republic— 
or a “territorial appendage,’ in the language of 
the resolution—and perhaps that may be inferred 
to be the object of the recommendation contained 
in the message of the President. But | can hardly 
| suppose, that it is now seriously intended by any 
one to incorporate that domain as an integral part 
of the United States—to invite them to come in 
and participate in the government of this Republic. 
If incorporated at all, we are asked to incorporate 
' them as a “ territorial appendage”’ to this Govern- 
| ment. Now, the object of the resolution, which#l 
| have had the honor to submit, is to ascertain from 
| the President of the United States, whether he 
| possesses any information which he can commu- 
| nicate to .the Senate, showing that such a cession 
/ can be made of the Republi@of Mexico, in con- 
sistency with the fundamental law of the Repub- 
lic? 
Mr. HANNEGAN. So far as the first branch 
of the resolution of the Senator from Connecticut 
| is concerned, I do not know, sir, that I have any 
objection to offer. But I presume the answer 
to it would necessarily be, that the President has 
/no information upon the subject. It amounts to 
‘nothing. I pass, then, to the second branch of 
the resolution. The Senator, in the course of his 
_ remarks, thought proper to refer to certain resolu- 
tions which I had the honor to submit to the Sen- 
|| ate a short time since. I was not in the Senate on 
Thursday last, at the moment when the Senator 
_ introduced his resolution, and L knew nothing of 
| its introduction, or of its import, till I heard it read 
| this morning at the Secretary’s desk. With re- 
_gard to my own resolutions, I do not feel myself 
‘called upon to say anything on them now; but 
| with reference to the second branch of the resolu- 
|| tion offered by the honorable Senator from Con- 
|| necticut, I must make a few remarks. I object to 


1 
rounds. 


|| that part of the resolution on several 
| And, in the first place, I remark, that that informa- 
| tion which it calls upon the President to commu- 
|| Micate to us is presumed to be as fully in the pos- 
, ‘ 

| session of the members of this body as it can be in 
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that of the President himself, The resolution asks | States. The whole history of the intercourse be- 


the President to communicate information relative | 
to the fundamental law of a foreign Government. | 
Well, sir, it is, | believe, to be presumed that we 
ought to know as much as the Executive about the | 
fundamental law of a foreign Government. The | 
call is therefore altogether unnecessary. 
The question discussed at some length by the | 
Senator from Connecticut is one, not for us, but for | 
Mexico to determine. It is for Mexico to say | 
whether, under her fundamental law—if funda- | 
mental law she has—there is power to cede any or 
every foot of territory she possesses. ‘That power 
Mexico herself bas already recognized. She hes 
already exerted that power. Pending the nego- 
tiations anterior to the annexation of Texas, Mex- 
ico, as every member of this Senate well knows, 
made the offer to Texas of a recognition of her 
independence, on condition that she should refuse | 
annexation to the United States; thereby admitting | 
that she had the power to dispose of any portion 
of her territory at her will. She always claimed | 
‘Texas as hers till that period. I did not catch | 
distinetly the whole of the remarks made by the | 
Senator from Connecticut, but if I understood the | 
purport of his argument, he holds that the power 
of making a cession of territory may belong toa 
monarchy, but does not exist in a republic. The | 
Senator shakes his head. -Does he then deny the | 
existence of that power in a monarchy? If he 


does, he denies a principle as old—I was about to | 


say—as time; certainly one coexistent with the 
monarchical form of government. There never 
was a monarchy upon the face of the earth where | 
the question could be raised as to the right to dis- 
pose of her territory or dominions, or any part of 
them—never. It is quite enough to refer to the 
treaties of peace concluded at the termination of | 
wars between great monarchies, in order to show, | 
that under that form of government the power of | 
ceding territory was always exercised. Thatright 
has always been exercised in monarchical govern- 
ments, and [ will briefly show that the majority | 
has asserted the same power inthis country. But | 
I contend here that Mexico, being neither a mon- | 
archy nor a republic, nor an aristocracy, but an | 
anarchy, must have the right somewhere. The | 
Senator speaks of a fundamental law in Mexico, | 
about which he would call upon the President | 
to deliver a message. What is that fundamental 
law? What has it been from 1832, till the present | 
hour? Why, sir, it has been nothing but the | 
arbitrary will of each successive military despot | 
who has raised himself to supreme power by his 
sword. 
But with regard to the power of making a ces- | 
sion of territory in a republican Government, we | 
know that the majority have twice decided in this | 
body that it existed here. First, in the settlement | 





. ‘ . i! 
of the northeastern boundary, you find, by the |) 
unanimous vote of the Senate recorded upon your || 


Journals, that it was declared that the whole of 
that disputed territory was the property of the 
United States, and yet, by the Ashburton treaty, 
a large portion of the territory thus declared to be 
ours was surrendered, 
vote of the Senate (if I am in error I can be cor- 
rected; but I believél am right) the whole of that 
territory was declared to be the property of the 
United States, and yet a treaty ratified by the 
Senate surrendered a large portion of that territory, 
and the most valuable in a military point of view. 
Then, again, the second instance is afforded in that 
blackest feature in our history—the settlement of 
the Oregon question—in which, after almost every 
department of the Government had declared that 
our title to the whole of Oregon was unquestiona- 
ble, we yielded up a large part to Rogtend. There 
exists, then, in this Government, as in a monarchi- 
cal Government, the power of ceding territory; and 
I cannot see why the exercise of that power can 
be denied in an anarchical Government, such 
as that of Mexico. At any rate, to what does 
the Senator’s argument amount, when we come 
to bring it directly home to the case as it exists? 
Mexico has for a series of years urged war upon 
us. She has urged war upon us by every act 
which has ever been held a just cause of war; nay, 
by a series of acts, ranning through a period of 
twelve or thirteen years, from the hour in which 
‘Texas declared herself independent. From the 
battle of San Jacinto down to the battle of Palo 
Alto, there has not been an hour in which Mexico | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
\ 
I repeat, by a unanimous 
| 
j 
} 
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tween the two nations proves, as clearly as the 
sunshine, that that was the studied and constant 
effort of Mexico. On another occasion, however, 
I shall take an opportunity of entering at length 
upon that subject, and of demonstrating, I think 
irrefragably, the soundness of the position which 
I ,khave thus assumed. Mexico, then, urges us 
into this war. She forces upon us a conflict in- 


volving an immense sacrifice of life and expendi- | 


ture of treasure; and at the close of this conflict, 


the Senator from Connecticut, according to the | 


doctrine this day enunciated, would suffer Mexico 
to go ** scot free,’’ insisting only that she should 
say she was sorry for her conduct. 

Sir, | do not approve of such a course of policy. 
I hold, that in common with all nations that have 
ever existed, we have a right to make this offender 
pay the penalty of her transgression. She has 
no gold wherewith to reimburse us; but she has 
land, and that land we want, and I hope and trust 
we will get. I call, if it be in order, for a division 
of the question. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator from Indiana 
says, that the information sought by the resolution 
is presumed to be in the possession of every de- 
partment of the Government. Undoubtedly, it is 
always presumed that we are acquainted with the 
general historical facts in cael to the Republic 
of Mexico. But when the President of the United 
States recommends to Congress a specific course; 
when he recommends to Congress the acquisition 
of dominion by forced cession of that Republic; 
and when a knowledge of the fundamental institu- 
tions of that Republic does not lead us to the con- 
clusion that she has the power which the President 
asks us to demand her to exercise, then it appears 
to me that it is proper and respectful to the Presi- 
dent himself to ask that he shall communicate to 
the Senate the information which he possesses, and 
which has led him to a different conclusion. I 
have endeavored to show, that upon our own know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles upon which 
that Government is based, we could not, either 
upon any principle recognized by ourselves, or 
upon any principle to be found in the law of na- 
tions, infer that such an authority existed; and it 
is because | have felt that we could not, from our 
own knowledge, perceive that Mexico had the 
power, which it is necessary she should possess, 
to enable her to make the cession we require, that | 
I deemed it due to the Executive to call upon him 
for any information he may possess which has 
led him to arrive at a different conclusion. But, 
sir, the Senator from Indiana says that this is not 
a question for us—it is for Mexico alone to decide 
whether she has the power to cede or not. _ Is this 
so, sir? Are we called upon to expend millions of 
the public money for the acquisition of territory, 
without being permitted to inquire into the nature 
of the title which we may get? Is it enough that 


| the Mexican Republic, under th® pressure of our 


arms, will be willing to vacate her own jurisdic- 

tion? Does that satisfy the United States that they 

thereby shall rightfully acquire sovereignty over | 
that people? I desire that the President may in- 
form us upon what principle recognized by our- 
selves—upon what principle recognized by the 
Republic of Mexico, the sovereignty of the people 
is transferable, like property, for the payment of 
claims against that Government. _ Is that the doc- 
trine of the American people? Do they hold that | 


| sovereignty is no longer inalienable, as it was de- 


clared to be by our fathers in the days of the Revo- | 
lution? Do they hold that it is a commodity to 
bo transferred from one people to another, in pay- 


| mentof demands against thatconfederated Govern. | 


tion of the Confederacy to another government: | 


ment, which it may not be convenient for that 
Government to discharge, except by ceding a por- 


How would this doctrine be regarded, if its appli- 


cation were attempted by a foreign government |, 


either to the people of this country or to the peo- | 
ple of Mexico? My.friend from Indiana has intro- | 
duced a resolution affirming that this Government 
could not look with complacency upon the estab- 
lishment of anaipdial 

portion of this continent. 


But, sir, Mexico owes 


immensely greater than the amount due by her to 
our citizens. Mexico owes, as we are informed— | 
if I mistake not, by Mr. Slidell—a debt of one 


government over any || 


| territory in the manner in whic 


j | says the gentleman from Indiana, 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, of which, by | 


monarchical governments in Europe. If Mex; 
has a right to pay her debts by the cession of hee 
territories, has not any other government, why. 
duty it is to protect its own citizens, and olyta;, 
indemnity for their just claims, the same right aa 
we have to demand that theclaimants shall be paid 
in territory? And how can we, a sister repul|ic 
stultify ourselves before the world in makine a 
solemn declaration that we will not look with com. 
placency upon the establishment of any monarch. 
cal government upon this continent—that we will 
resist the cession of any territory to any foreis, 
government, when we are ourselves asserting the 
right of Mexico to transfer dominion over the 
States of that Confederacy, in satisfaction for th. 
claims of our own citizens? I should like to be 
consistent before the world. I would make no 
avowal of right, claimed by us, which I would no; 
| equally concede to any other government. 

But, sir, | deny entirely the power of Mexico ty 
cede either toa monarchical government or to this 
Republic, any portion of the sovereignty of the 
people of that Confederacy, without their consent, 
| deny that the Government of Mexico has a rie}; 
to cede to the Government of the United States 
jurisdiction over Tamaulipas, for the purpose of 
satisfying the demands of our citizens against the 
Mexican Government, which it is not convenien: 
for her at this time to discharge. I deny that she 
has any more power to do so than the United 
States would have to cede one of the States of this 
Union, for the purpose of discharging any claims 
which might exist against the Government on the 
part of the people of any foreign government. | 
ask, Mr. President, isitin the power of any of the 
States of this Union—of Mississippi, for example, 
or of any other State, owing debts which at this 
moment it may not feel itselfable to discharge—to 
cede a portion of its sovereignty for the purpose of 
discharging the debt? Has this Republic that 
power? If not, why? Because, like every other 
free government, ours is based upon the great prin- 
ciple that sovereignty vests in the people, and is 
ever inalienable without the assent of the people. 

, We are, I believe, about to enter on a career for 
the establishment of a new principle which calls 
for the avowal by this Republic of thé doctrine 
that we can deprive another people of their sover- 
eignty, in order to obtain payment of the claims 
which we have against them. This, sir, is entire- 
ly in accordance with that spirit of rapacity which 
in other countries has Jed to the conquests made 
_ by kings claiming to govern by divine right. We 
hold a different theory. We have promulgated a 
different doctrine heretofore. We claim that all 
men are to be regarded as capable of self-govern- 
ment—that in regard to their political rights they 
stand on the broad platform of equality, liberty, 
and freedom. It is our boast, sir, to cherish these 
| principles—to manifest our sympathy wherever 
the spirit of republicanism exists. Europe now 
feels the influence of our example, and the great 
principles of free government begin to be acknow!- 
edged. Are we, then, now about to establish a dif- 
ferent doctrine? Are we about to relapse into 
despotism? Are we to offer in our policy a justi- 
fication of the conduct of those who have claimed 
by the divine right of kings to indulge in rapacity 
/and conquest? [hope not. And if the President 
of the United States asks us to wage the war with 
_ Mexico, for the purpose of forcing from her a ces- 
sion of her territory, it is due to him—it is due to 
ourselves—that we should respectfully ask of him 
to inform us upon what principle in the Govern- 
ment of that Republic we are authorized to demand 
that cession. I wish the President to inform us 
whether if Mexico should cede to us this territory 
which we are thus seeking to acquire, we should 
thereby acquire aright, independently of the will of 
those thus ceded to us, to exercise dominion over 
them; or whether we shall then be obliged to make 
a new treaty with those who are thus attempted to 
_ be transferred, before we shall acquire any right 
whatever over them. I do not deny—it is:not ne- 


e 


, 


| cessary that I should deny—the power of one re- 


public, feeling its inability to maintain its own 
sovereignty, to merge itself in that of another, as 


| was done by the Government of Texas; though | 
to subjects of monarchical governments a debt | 


do deny the power of this Republic to acquire 
Texas was ac- 
ople. But, 
exico is nota 
republic, and it has always been conceded that a 


quired without the consent of the 


was not resolved to provoke a war with the United |! far the largest portion is due to the subjects of \} monarchy had the power tocedeterritory. I have 
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: T 
an extract from a well-known writer on interna- | Cc 
| tertaining these views, in which I have been 


tional law which applies to this subject: 


«A nation ought to preserve itself; it ought to preserve 
all its members ; it cannot abandon them ; and it is under an 
ppligation to them of maintaining them in the rank of mem- 
“a “of the nation. It has not, then, a right to traflic with 
part yuk and liberty on account of any advantages it may 
self from such a negotiation. They are united to 
to be its members; they acknowledge the au- 
te promote in concert their common 


their rr 
promise it 
the society, f0 & 
thority of the State 
welfare and :, L mot i 
or a herd of cattle.’ —Vattel, B. 1, ch. 21. 


This is the basis upon which that Confederacy | 


was formed. The States of which it was com- 


nosed ’ : ; 
forming the Republic of Mexico, for the purpose of 


being protected and governed by it, not for the | 


surpose of being transferred, like cattle, to another 
vovernment for the discharge of the debts of the 
Republic. The doctrine that these States supposed 
that they might be dismembered and ceded away 


by the Federal Government is equally at war with | 
te principles of our own Government and those | 


of the Government of Mexico. 


Sut, says the Senator from Indiana, Mexico is | 


notarepublic—she is an anarchy. If so, I ask, 


when did she cease to be a republic? 


was declared that ** by the act of the Republic of 
Mexico a state of war existed between that Re- 
public and the United States.”’’ . We therefore re- 
cognized Mexico as a republic at that period. 
When did she, then, cease to be a republic? If 
she has ceased to be a republic, it is owing to the 
conquests of our arms. But I trust that that con- 
clusion is not yet so complete that Mexico has 
ceased to be one of the nations of the earth. I 
trust that the time never will arrive in which Mex- 
ico shall cease to be an independent republic, main- 
taining and cherishing the great principles upon 
which our own Government is based, and under 
which we have enjoyed, for so many years, such 
a remarkable degree of prosperity. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Ishall detain the Senate 
but an instant, and beg the indulgence of the Sen- 


ator from Rhode Island, who has the floor on the | 


special order. As to the position now assumed b 

the Senator from Connecticut, that if Mexico has 
the right to cede her territory to us for any pur- 
pose, she has the right at the same time to cede it 
to European monarchies, | have only to say that 
it involves a far higher principle than has yet 
entered into this discussion—a principle which 1 
presume never will be settled, until the hour shall 
arrive, When the attempt shall he made by any 
European Power to establish a government upon 
this continent, out of any existing government. It 
involves a far higher principle than any invoived 
even in this war. It will be time enough to dis- 
cuss it, when the day arrives, which brings it up 
before us. The Senator asks, if Mexico has ceased 
to be a republic—by whose act has she lost that 
character? He asks, if we have not gone there 
with the sword and firebrand, pulling down her 
altars, and in lieu of an established government, 
giving the land to wild auarchy. I refer the Sen- 
alor to history, for a reply to these questions, [ 
refer him to the history of Mexico, from the down- 
fall of Iturbide to the present hour, for the proof 
of her having been an anarchy. Her history is 
made up of acontinued series of bloody revolu- 
tions,in which might and the sword have alone 
been regarded. She has no fundamental govern- 
ment or fundamental law that has ever been recog- 
nized, Santa Anna,and Bustamente, and Paredes— 
one military usurper after another, has by his arbi- 
trary will constituted her fundamental law; and we, 
instead of being her despoilers, have gone to her, 
as It were, to scatter the manna of heaven. Texas 
wrested herself from the cluiches of that anarchi- 
cal Government, and see what she is to-day—a 
government of civilization, law, and Christianity. 
Similar will be the result, I doubt not, with reyrard 
to all the territory that we may take from Mexico, 
i we take any. I donot kaow that we shall be 
able to take any; but so far as the subject-matter of 
these resoutions is concerned, I must contend that 
they are improperly before the Senate at this time; 
that however germane they may become hereaf- 
ter, (and certainly I think they never can be,) 
they are not now. When we have a treaty with 
Mexico which includes within its terms the cession 
of territory by Mexico to the United States, then 
will be the proper time, if ever, for the Senator 


HE 
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i safety, ood not to be at its disposal like a farm | 


united themselves with the Confederacy | 


When the | 
United States declared war against her—when the | 
act of Congress, May 13th, 1846, was passed, it | 





from Connecticut to present his resolutions. En- 


strengthened by the reflection which I have given 
the subject during the delivery of the honorable 
Senator’s remarks, and with the most profound 
respect to the Senator, I move to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. BALDWIN. [ask for the yeasand nays. 

Tr = 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and being 
taken, the result was as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag 
by, Bradbury, Breese, Bruglht, Cameron, Cass, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dickinson, Dix, Doulas, Downs, Felch, Foote, 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Lewis, Mason, Moor, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yulee—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Dayton, Greene, John- 
son of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, 
Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Spruance, Underwood, Upham, and 
Webster--22. 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 

The fellowing message was received from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Campbell, their 
Clerk: 

Mr. Presipent: The House of Representatives 
have passed an act for the relief of Phineas Capen, 
legal administrator of John Cox, deceased, of 
Boston; in which I am directed to ask the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
has signed an enrolled bill, which I am directed to 
deliver to the Senate for the signature of its Presi- 
dent. 


The Vice Presipent signed the enrolled bill 
authorizing the issuing of a register to the barque 
Sarah and Eliza. 


The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, severally had a firsi reading : 

An act to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to re- 
organize the General Land Office,’’ approved July 
4, 1836. 

An act for the relief of Phineas Capen, legal ad- 
ministrator of John Cox, deceased, of Boston. 


MR. HANNEGAN’S RESOLUTIONS. 

On motion by Mr. MANGUM, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order of 
the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The special 
order of the day is the resolutions submitted on 
the 10th instant by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. When I introduced these 
resolutions to the Senate, 1 named this day for their 
discussion, as a distant day, not anticipating that 
the debate on the military bill would be protracted 
so long. It is now obvious, | think, that that de- 
bate will not be closed in two wecks, and I theres 
fore propose, if the Senate will allow me, to post- 
pone the consideration of my resolutions till the 
second Monday in February, and ask that they be 
made the special order for that day. 

The resolutions were accordingly postponed to, 
and made the special order for the second Monday 
in February. 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
force. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the indulgence of the 
honorable Senator from Rhode Island whilst I 
make some explanation of a statement made in the 
course of my remarks the other day, relative to the 
march of General Taylor from Corpus Christi to 
the Rio Grande. 
guished friend from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] from 


the kindest motives, diverted my attention in some | 


measure by reference to facts upon which I intend- 


ed to have founded a somewhat more elaborate || 


argument than I presented to the Senate. Since 
that time, [ have found that it would be but just to 
myself that I should advert again to the subject, 
especially as I have reason to believe that both 
my friend and myself labored under some degree 
of misapprehension with regard to the real state of 
the facts. 
from several officers of the army a very minute 


detail of all the facts connected with the transac- | 
tion to which I have referred. General Taylor re- | 


ceived his orders to move from Corpus Christi in the 


month of January. These orders were published | 


to the army; they were known to the traders be- 


tween Corpus Christi and the Rio Grande; and, as | 
my informant gives me to understand, it was noto- | 
rious in Matamoros, before General Taylor moved | 
at all, that he intended to take up a position upon | 
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the Rio Grande. On the llth of March, the army 


was set in motion; on the 22d or 23d of that month, 
it reached the Little Colorado, one hundred and ten 
miles from Corpus Christi, and only forty miles 
from Point Isabel. At the Colorado, General Tay- 
lor heard the sound of a bugle beyond the western 
bank. There was some parley,and Major Mans- 
field was despatched to the other side of the river, 
to learn the cause of the bugle being sounded. 
‘The Major was informed by a person at the head 
of a very small party, who represented himse!f to 
be the Adjutant General of the Mexican troops, 
but who was, as I understand, an apothecary from 
Matamoros, commanding eight or ten men, and 
who bad, no doubt, sounded the bugle very mag- 
nificently, and went home loudly proclaiming that 
he had driven back Generai Te ylor, that his object 
was not at all to oppose military resistance to the 
march of General ‘Taylor, but only to warn him 
against crossing that river, as, if he did cross it, 
it would be deemed an open actof hostility. Well, 
General Taylor continued his march, and as he 
approached Point Isabel, the custom-house and 
other public buildings were consumed by fire, and 
a settlement of about fifty inhabitants was broken 
up; from which time the American forces occupied 
the country from Point Isabel to Fort Brown, op- 
vosite Matamoros. Well, now, the inference which 
| intended to draw, and which I shall not now take 
the liberty of drawing in anything like an argu- 
ment, was simply this: that General Taylor had 
given notice of his march under orders of his Gov- 
ernment; that there was no declarauon of hostili- 
ties on the part of Mexico at all, until that march 
commenced; and that, in my solemn conviction, 
there never would have been any attack on the 
forces at Corpus Christi, had not General Taylor, 
under the ordor of the President of the United 
States, gone on the disputed territory. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I thank the hon- 
orable Senator for the very kind and complimentary 
language which he has employed in reference to 
myself. I cannot, however, agree with any one 
of the references which he has drawn. I have 
nothing fo say as to minute details which he has 
given with respect to distances and so on, the only 
vital question being who acted first—who gave the 
first order? That order came from Mexico—not 
to fight with General Taylor for the country be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but to in- 
vade and reconquer the State of Texas. That or- 
der first emanated at the seat of government in 
Mexico before any order was issued from the seat 
And now, 
sir, as to the time at which the Mexican forces 
moved to take possession of the Little Colorado. 
I believe they had been there for months. ‘Their 


| emissaries had been in General 'Taylor’s camp, in 
| order to learn his position and movements. Gen- 


eral Taylor never gave notice of his march. He 
made his preparations for the march, and no doubt 
the spies and reconnoitering officers were cogni- 
zant of his intentions. But | believe the Mexicans 
had been at the Colorado for months; and when 
they gave notice that if he crossed the Little Colo- 
rado it would be considered an actof war, the 


_ Mexicans but took the initiatory, as they have al- 
| waysdaken it; for Mexico has always struck the 
| first blow in every battle-field on which we have 
‘| met her. 
| may dwell more at length on this point. 
| not now trespass longer on the time of the Sena- 
On that occasion, my distin- | 


On some other occasion, however, I 
I shall 


tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BUTLER. Though I may in some meas- 
ure encroach upon the time of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island, yet I cannot suffer 
myself to be thus far misrepresented. The inform- 
ation which I acquired was obtained not from 
one officer merely, but from three or four who 
happened to be in the same room. They knew 
this much, that fom January, when General 
Taylor received his orders, until the 11th of March, 


_ when he put his army in motion, there had elapsed 
I have had an opportunity of receiving | 


a period of forty days, and that during that ume, 


not only the officers in General Taylor’s camp 


spoke of his projected movement upon the Rio 
Grande, but the traders who were there by implied 
license, attached to the army, had-an opportunity 


_ to learn the same information, and it was notori- 


ous that he would march. Not that he advertised 
the mane because the gentleman will understand 
that at the time General Taylor marched on the 


Rio Grande, it was with no purpose of meeting an 
enemy. The Administration had not assumed to 
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go there for the purpose of making war. General 
Taylor received no orders to disguise his move- 
ments; and the intelligence was as well known in 
Matamoros four or five days after he received his 
I am very far 
from questioning the military sagacily of the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi, and it may have 
been that orders had been issued by Paredes to 
cross the Rio Grande and attack General Taylor 
at Corpus Christi, but the act must rest on conjec- | 
ture, It can never be reduced to anything like 
historical certainty. 

Mr. CLAYTON. 1 am reluctantly compelled 
also to solicit, for a moment, the indulgence of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, in order to set myself 
right with regard to some observations made by 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations during this debate. I had taken | 
occasion to remark that the resolutions as intro- | 
duced by Mr. Ross, in the Senate of the United | 
States, in 1803, were not supported by the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats of that day, by any act of legis- | 
lation on their part, and that the whole course of 
the Administration of that period was adverse to 
or directly in conflict with the policy which now | 
seems to have been adopted by those who claim 
to be the followers of Mr. Jefferson. The honor- 


orders, as it was in his own camp. 


| 


able chairman of the committee undertook to show | 


that L was in error, and sent to the Secretary’s 
table the act of 3d March, 1803, authorizing the 


President of the United States to call out eighty | 


thousand militia, for certain purposes authorized 
by that act; and the honorable chairman inferred, 
from the act itself, that I was in error when I said 
that the Administration,of that day had not sought 
conquest or seizure of any vortion of the territory 
of Spain or France. Suir, | was entirely right in 
what I said in reference to this subject, as 1 think 
the Senator will admit, when he looks at the fourth 
section of the act 
That section, on its face, explicitly declares that 
the act was passed authorizing the President to 
call out militia “for the security of the territory 
of the United States’’—not for the purpose of seiz- | 
ing upon the island of New Orleans, where the 
right of deposit had been denied us; not for the 
pirpose of conquering or seizing any portion of 
the Spanish territory, but as the act expressly, and 
in so many words, deciares—‘*‘ for the security”? | 
of our own possessions, 

It will be recollected by gentlemen conversant | 
with the history of that period, that by the treaty 
with Spain of October, 1795, ratified in 1796, the | 


to which he himself referred. | 


} 





right of deposit at New Orleans had been secured | 
for persons trading on the Mississippi. The in- | 
tendant of New Orleans violated that treaty by a 
proclamation denying the right of deposit to our 
western traders. It was afterwards conceded by | 
Spain, that this was a downright violation of a 
clear treaty right, as beyond all doubt it was. But | 
what was the course of our Government in rela- | 
tion to that case? I have now before me the cor- | 
respondence which took place on this subject, and 
to it I beg to call the attention of the honorable | 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

{The honorable Senator then gave in a condens- | 
ed form the historical details, which are here given | 
more at length, in order that the whole matt may | 
be clearly understood. . 


By the 4th article of the treaty with Spain of Oc- || 


tober 27, 1795, it is provided: 

* HIF Catholic Majesty has likewise agreed that the nav- 
igation of the said river (Mississippi) in its whole breadth, | 
from its source to the ocean, shall be free only to his sub- 
jects, and the citizens of the United States, untess he should | 


extend this privilege to the subjects of other Powers by spe- 
cial convention.”’ 


By the 22. article of the same treaty, it was de- |! 


clared, that 

** His Catholic Majesty wil! permit the citizens ofthe Uni- | 
ted States, for the space of three years from this time. to | 
deposit their merchandise and effects in the port of New | 
Orleans, and to export them trom thence without payingany | 
other duty than a thir price for the hire of the stores: and his 
Majesty promises either te continne this permission, if he 
finds during that time that it is not prejudicial te the inter- 
ests of Spain; or, if he should not agree to c.ntinue it there, 
he will assiga to them, on another part of the banks of the | 
Mississippi, an equivalent establishment.” 

So early as March 29, 1801, Mr. King, the 
Minister of the United States at London, informed | 
his Government of the probability of the cession 
of Louisiana by Spain to France; of the injurious 
effect of this cession upon the union or welfare of 
the United States; and of the importance of com- 
mitting the interests of the United States to an 
able representative at the court of France. 


‘das were not included in the cession, and that the | 


Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, in a despatch 
to Mr. Livingston, the Minister of the United 
States in France, dated the 28th September, 1801, 
informed him of the rumored transfer of Louisiana 
by Spain, and instructed him, that the United 
States desired to obtain that country by purchase. 


Mr. King, the 20th of November, 1801, com- | 
municated to his Government a copy of the treaty | 


between France and Spain, of March 21, 1801, by 
the fifth article of which, Louisiana was confirmed 
to France, 


February 5, 1802, Mr. King, at London, com- || 


municated to his Government intelligence, that it 
was definitively settled by France to send a colo- 
ny to Louisiana and Florida, under General Ber- 


nadotte; and Mr. Livingston, at Paris, corrobo- | 


rated the information, the 26th of February, 1802, 
with the addition that ‘ten thousand troops had 
had been assigned to General Bernadotte.”’ 

In March, 1802, Mr. Livingston represented to 
Mr. King, in London, and to his own Govern- 
ment, the uncertainty in which he was kept by 
the F'rench Government; but exhibited the danger 
which would attend the occupation of Louisiana 
by France; that it was impossible to say what in- 
fluence it might exert over the western country, 


with the key of its trade in their possession, and | 


an undefined and illimitable territory around. 

On May 1, 1802, Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, instructed Mr. Livingston of the painful 
apprehension with which the cession of Louisiana 
to France was viewed by the United States, and 
to use proper means to divert, France from her 
contemplated colony, to ascertain whether the 
cession extends to the Floridas, and to learn the 
price at which New Orleans and the Floridas 


would be yielded to the United States; and Mr. | 
King, in London, was informed that the Admin- | 


istration was aware of the troubles which might 
arise from the reported cession of Louisiana, and 
that it was their primary object to obviate such an 
event. 

Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, instructed 
Mr. Pinckney, Minister of the United States at 
Spain, under date of May 11, 1802, that if the 


cession of Louisiana by Spain to France have | 
failed for any cause, and Spain still retain New | 


Orleans and the Floridas, it is the wish of the 
President that every effort.and address be em- 


ployed to obtain the arrangement by which the | 
territory on the east side of the Mississippi, in- | 


cluding New Orleans, may be ceded to the United 
States, and that in every view it would be a most 
precious acquisition. He also authorizes him to 


propose advantageous offers and guarantees to | 


Spain, 


On May 28, 1802, Mr. Livingston communica- | 


ted to his Government more positive intelligence 


respecting the cession, applied to the Spanish min- | 
ister in France to know the terms of cession, as- | 


serted the right of the United States to be made a 
party to any convention affecting the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi; but received only a gen- 
eral answer, admitting the fact of the cession 
having been made. 


On the 16th August, 1802, Mr. Livingston in- | 
formed the Secretary of State that General Victor | 


was appointed to command the expedition to Lou- 
isiana, instead of Bernadotte; that his force was 
limited to three thousand men, and his supplies to 
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two millions of franes; that there are symptoms of | 


ill humor between France and Great 


ritain; and | 


that the claim of France under the cession extends | 


to the Floridas. 


And again, on Ist September, of the same year, | 
Mr. Livingston was informed by the French Gov- 
ernment that his propositions on the subject of | 


Louisiana were premature, and that ee ce 
must be first taken by Frante. He in 
Government that he had reason to believe the Flori- 


armament (for Louisiana) will be ready in about 
six weeks. 

Mr. Livingston, under date October 28 and No- 
vember 2, 1802, communicated to the President 


the state of European affairs, and that he thought | 
the conduct of France had excited the suppressed | 


hostility of Europe. ‘That in England especially, 
events tended to a rupture; and that in this feeling 
the minority and majority coincided. That the 
military expedition to Louisiana had received a 


check; and, desiring to profit by events, Mr. Liv- | 
ingston asked from his Government more distinct 
wuthority and more explicit instructions. 


ormed his | 


j 





| That orders had been given for the immediate , 


Jan. 24, 


And again, on November 11, 1802, Mr. Liyino 
ston addressed a letter to the Secretary of 8: — 
stating that the difficulty which had temporarily 
arrested the expedition to Louisiana was removed 


ife 


; m- 
barkation of troops (two brigades) for Louisiana, 


That the Government of France would give = 
reply to his notes concerning their objects, the |i. 
its of Louisiana, or the rights of the United Stateg 
under the treaty with Spain. And, judging from, 
the temper of General Victor, attempts mic}: 
made upon Natchez as the rival of New Orleans 
and that the territory of the United States mio} 
not be exempt from danger. - 

On November 27, 1802, Mr. Livingston informed 
the American Minister in Spain, that the Spanish 
Intendant at New Orleans had prohibited the de. 
posit of American effects, as stipulated by the 
treaty of 1795; and that, as the proclamation 0% the 
Intendant was interpreted, the war was spent 
against the external commerce of the United States 
from that port. He dwelt on the importance of 
the right of the department to the western States, 
the general irritation, and difficulty to restrain it; 


be 


| and instructed him, while presuming ona prompt 


disavowal by Spain, to urge measures to repair the 
past, and ensure for the future an observance of 
the treaty. 

December 12, 1802. The President of the Uni- 
ted States intimated to Congress that the cession 
of Louisiana to France might render necessary a 
change in the foreign relations of the United 
States. 

January 29, 1803. Mr. Madison informed Mr, 
King that a special mission to France had been 
resolved on; and that while the United States 
wished to preserve peace with all, they are bent on 
the maintenance of their rights. 

1802, December 23, Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, in a letter to Mr. Livingston, says: 


«In the latter end of the last month we received informa- 
tion from New Orleans of the interdiction of the deposit 
there, for our merchandise, stipulated by the treaty with 
Spain, without an equivalent establishment being assigned. 
A copy of the proclamation is enclosed. * * * Should 
it not be revoked before the time of the descent of the boats, 
in the spring, both the injury and the irritation from it will 
be greatly increased. The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution, the 19th of this month, calling for information 
on the subject. The result of their deliberations cannot be 
anticipated ; but I may hazard the remark, that while we 
have no clear foundation on which to impute this infraction 
to orders of the Spanish Government, it would be contrary 
to puty, to pouicy, and the CHARACTER of our country, to 
resort for redress, in the first instance, to the use of force.” 


January 24, Mr. Livingston to Mr. Madison 
writes thus: 

“ From the disposition I know to be entertained by Vic- 
tor, Lhave no doubt they will provoke an Indian war, by 
paying them rations; and that in their solicitude to acquire 
wealth, they will act over again the tvranny of St. Domingo. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to take the pees that will best 
GUARD you against the effect of these evils.” 


1803, February 5. Mr. Livingston to Mr. 
Madison : 

“The Louisiana armament is still on board. The Flori- 
das not yet ceded.” 


1803, February 18. Mr. Livingston to Mr. 


Madison : 
« From the best accounts [ have from Holland, tne arma- 
ment will be detained there till the last of March.” 


These references will all be found in the second 
volume of American State Papers, under the head 
of ** Foreign Relations.” ay 

I next quote from Marbois’s Louisiana, page 
230. 

1803, January. Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Monroe: 


“ WasHINGTON, January 10, 1803. 

“ Dear Sir: I have but a moment to inform you that the 
fever into which the public mind is thrown by the affair at 
New Orleans, stimulated by the mercantile and generally 
the federal interest, threatens to OVERBEAR OUR PEACE. In 
this situation we are compelled to call on you for a tempo- 
rary sacrifice of yourself, lo PREVENT THIS GREATEST OF 
EVILS to the present prosperous tide of our affairs. I shall, 
to-morrow, nominate you to the Senate for an extraordinary 
mission to France, and the circumstances are such as 


| render it impossible to deciine. 


“ Accept affectionate salutations, 
“Tomas Jerrerson.”) 

March 3, 1803, the act referred to by the honor- 
able chairman of Foreign Relations (Mr. Sevier] 
was passed—‘ An act directing a detachment from 
the militia of the United States, and for erecting 
certain arsenals,” by which the President was 
authorized to call on the Executives of the States 
for eighty thousand militia; and the object of the 
act distinctly avowed, in the fourth section, to be 
“FOR THE SECURITY OF THE TERRI- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES.” Thisis 
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the object and the only object avowed in the act. 
it is thus clearly proved to have been an act passed 
not for conquest, but to meet the threatened danger 
of a French aggression. 

Not a man was ever called for. The idea of 
seizure for conquest never was entertained fora 
moment, and the whole controversy was speedily 
settied by the treaty of 1803, which ceded Louisi- 
ana to the United States. ; 

Such is the history of this most interesting 
period in our national affairs. It was distinguished 
for the moderation, prudence and forbearance of 
ourrulers. The resolutions of Mr. Ross, to which 
| referred on a former occasion, were first deprived 
of their hostile characteristic, ‘*to authorize the 
‘President to take immediate possession of such 
‘place or places in the island of New Orleans or the 
‘adjacent territories, as he may deem fit and con- 
echient?’—every Democrat voting to strike it out. 
See files of National Intelligencer for February 28, 
103. The bill reported in pursuance of the reso- 
lutions, as amended and adopted on the same day 
by the same party, avowed its object to be the 


same with these resolutions as thus amended— | 


«the security of the territory of the United States,” 
threatened, as we have seen, with invasion of the 
French army under General Victor. 


THE 


Those who may desire to prosecute this inter- | 


esting inquiry further, will find the whole pacific 
policy of the Republican party fully explained in 


the then existing organ of that party, by recurring | 


to the files of the National Intelligencer for 1803 ; 


February 23, 28; March 9, 14, 23, 30, and April | 


2. The essay published in that paper under the 
last date, shows that the party at that day scouted 
the whole doctrine on which this Mexican war 
has been and is now supported. They demanded 
a disavowal by Spain of the act of the intendant at 
New Orleans, which denied to us our treaty right 
of deposit, instead of declaring war on account of 
it; and they obtained it without bloodshed. But 
in 1846, when the first aggression against us was 
committed on the Rio Grande, our Government 


occupied the floor at the appointed hour; but asso | 


much time has been taken up in the discussion 


this morning, and so much more oe one be | 


required to finish it—so far as regards myself, I 


will readily give way, if it be the wish of the Sen- | 


ate that the present discussion should continue. 
Indeed, | should myself prefer that the special 
order should be postponed until to-morrow, as it 
is now so late, that in all probability I should not 
be able to conclude my argument to-day, even if I 
should commence it. I wait the pleasure of Sen- 
ators in regard to it. 

Mr. SEVIER. It is not my purpose to inter- 


fere with the time which belongs to the gentleman | 


if he desires to go on now, but I wish to make a 
brief explanation in regard to what has been stated 
by the honorable Senator from Delaware. It will 


be recollected, that when the Senator addressed | 


the Senate upon the ten-regiment bill, he referred 
to Mr. Ross’s resolutions, with a view of contrast- 
ing the policy of Mr. Jefferson with that of Mr. 
Polk in reference to the disputed territory: 


* Resolved, That the President of the United States be, |! 
and he is hereby, authorized, whenever he shall judge it | 


expedient, to require of the Executives of the several States 


to take effectual measures to organize, arm, and equip, ac- |) : 7 > 
: - || passed, if [ recollect rightly, on the 3d of March, 


cording to law, and hold in readiness to march at a mo- 
ment’s warning, 80,000 effective militia, officers included. 

* Resolved, ‘hat the President may, if he judges it expe- 
dient, authorize the Executives of the several States to ac- 
cept, as a part of the detachment aforesaid, any corps of 
volunteers, who shall continue in service for such time, not 


exceeding —— months, and perform such services as shall || 


be prescribed hy law. 


“ Resolved, That —— dollars be appropriated for paying || there to purchase a depét 


and subsisting such part of the troops aforesaid, whose ac- 
tual service may be wanted, and for defraying such other 
expenses as, during the recess of Congress, the President 
may deem necessary for the security of the territory of the 
United States. 

« Resolved, That —— dollars be appropriated for erecting, 
at such place or places on the western waters; as the Presi- 


| dent may judge most proper, one or more arsenals.” 


treated the act of the Mexican officer who took | 
Thornton’s dragoons, as an'act of war, instead of | 
demanding a disavowal of it, as the Republican | 


arty did in the case of Spanish aggression in 1803. 
Lhe Opposition in 1803 clamored for war on ac- 
count of the proclamation of the Spanish intendant 
at New Orleans denying our right of deposit. 
The answer given to this clamor by the Demo- 
cratic party is fully set forth in all their speeches 


and meetings at that day on the subject. The | 


writer I have referred to in the party organ on the 
22 April, 1803, thus meets the clamor: 


“ To involve the nation in all the horrors of war for the 
unlawful act of a subordinate officer, would be the height of 
political depravity. It would introduce a rule of which we 
could not complain, and under which this nation, at any 
future time, might be involved in war by the unlawful or 
wanton act of any of her officers. It would be virtually 


_And what were these provisions? 


I supposed he had not traced those resolutions 
through to their ultimate disposition, and I there- 
fore asked him to give me the date of the resolu- 


| tions, and he did so by sending the Journal to my 


desk. I then traced the subject from the period 


to which the Senator had alluded to the final dis- | 


position of the resolution—and what was that? I 
found they had been referred, in secret session, to 
a select committee; and in the formation of that 


| committee, for reasons not apparent to me, the 
| mover of the resolutions was not included. 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky, was chairman of the | 


Mr. 


committee. That committee, to whom Ross’s res- 


olutions were referred, reported an act carrying | 


out every substantial provision contained in them. 
Why, that in 
time of profound peace, the President was autho- 
rized to raise an army of eighty thousand men, and 


was further authorized to establish on the western || 


waters two public armories; and, finally, the bill 


| wound up with an appropriation of a million or so 


transferring the all-important question of war and peace | 


from the Representatives of the people and the Government 
of the country to the captain of a frigate. The act of an 
individnal officer is not an act of the nation till sanctioned 


by the nation to which he belongs, as it is impossible for the | 


most vigilant and best regulated government to control the 
actions of its agents and subjects on all occasions. Hence 
it follows, that the Government, by declaring war, would 
have committed an act of injustice against Spain, estahlish- 
ing a precetent which might prove fatal to the future peace 
of this nation, and justly merited the execration of the world.’ 

Had these principles been applied in 1846 by 
our Executive; had a demand been made (as was 
then urged by the opposition in this Chamber) on 
Mexico, to avow or disavow the act b 
was alleged that American blood had 
on American soil, and repair any injustice, there 
would have beeen no war. Such a demand was 
made by the Government when the Leopard made 


which it | 
een shed | 


of money to carry these objects into effect. When 
I perceived this, the conviction on my mind was, 
that the honorable Senator, in the hurry and heat 
of debate, had not taken time to trace the thing to 


| its final conclusion. 


the infamous attack on the Chesapeake, and the | 


consequence was a disavowal, which saved us the | 


necessity of treating the attack as war. But in 
the case of Mexico, the principles which formerly 


governed us were abandoned, and the act which | 


Was unilateral, and not even avowed or justified by 
Mexico herself, was immediately declared to be 
war by us, without allowing the Mexican Govern- 


ment any opportunity to disavow it. This wasas | 


hostile to the true principles of international law, 
*s it was in direct opposition to the whole former 
course of this Government. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. Really, sir, I think it | 
hardly fair that the Senator from Rhode Island 
should be called upon at this late hour of the day, 
to go on and address the Senate. 

Mr. CLARKE. It was my expectation to have 


My friend from Mississippi, a day or two 
afterwards, in commenting on this matter, re- 
ferred to these resolutions, and in his haste, | sup- 
pose, omitted to refer to what I certainly deemed 
important, which was, the passage of the act to 
which I have referred, as carrying out the objects 
of the resolutions. I then put the matter right as 
I understood it. Now, the Senator from Delaware 


again says that here is a case in which the father | 


of democracy, to whose church we all profess to 


| belong, at the instance of the Federal party of that 
| day refused to do what? Why, in a time of peace, 


to seize the territory of an adjoining Power. Now, 
there was in the treaty of 1796 with Spain, a pro- 


‘| vision by which the rights of the Government were 


secured to a depdt at New Orleans for the term of 
three years; and there was a provision also, that 
if the Spanish Government, for any reason of hers, 
should choose to deny the right of this Govern- 
ment to that depét in New Orleans, then for the 
term of three years she was bound to give us an- 
other location for said depét. This was in 1796. 


! The time for the assignment of the depét to either 


} 
1 
i} 


! 


place had run out by the limitation of this treaty; 
the people of this country—the people of the west- 
ern States, thus deprived of an outlet for their pro- 
duce, had resolved to obtain it. A claim was set 
up by Mr. Jefferson, that inasmuch as we owned 
the navigable waters of the Mississippi, and own- 
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ed the head of the navigable stream, we had a 
rizht, under the law of nations, to follow the river 
into the ocean. That was the point of discussion, 
if my memory serves me right, by our minister at 
the French court, as well as by our statesmen at 
home. Well, sir, we could not get that, and then 
with closed doors we passed the act of March, 
1803, before referred to, of which Ross’s resolu- 
tions were the foundation. 

Now, no man here, or anywhere else, would 
ever have made out what the law really meant 
from its terms, unless he had taken the precaution 
of connecting it with the resolutions upon which 
it was founded. Upon this claim, therefore, the 
law was passed, and upon no other; for there was 
no other. My friend referred to the act as an evi- 
dence that the party of which Mr. Jefferson was 
the head, intended to act thus in reference to the 
acquisition of Louisiana. Well, I say now—and I 
shall, if L have the opportunity, at some future time, 
proceed to demonstrate, that every opportunity to 
acquire territory, to wit: Louisiana, the Floridas, 
and Texas, has been obtained by the democratic 
party of this country. 

But this is not all. T have said that this act was 


1803; and at that very time our Ministers were in 


| Paris treating for this very country with Napoleon 


Bonaparte. They were treating for this very 
depot. He refused to sell us the depét, but pro- 
oem to sell the whole of Louisiana. That is the 
iistory of the matter. We sent our Ministers 
They refused to sell a 
depét; but, being about to go to war with Ene- 
land, and being likely to lose the territory of Lou- 
isiana by conquest, France proposed to sell it to 
a friendly Power. Well, in the month of April, 
just one month after the passage of the bill, we 
succeeded in making a treaty, by which we ac- 
quired the whole of Louisiana. Thus that matter 
was accomplished. Again, in 1806, still in the 
time of this great patriot, Mr. Jefferson, the Senate 


still, with closed doors, conceived that it was very 


| country. 


desirable for this Government to own the country 
lying on the Mississippi river, and between that 
river on one side, and the Perdido on the other, 
Thus, the father of democracy submitted to the 
Senate, with closed doors, his proposition to seize 
this territory also; and a law was passed for that 
purpose. And under the act passed thus secret] y— 
covered up with diplomatic phraseology—it was 


| proposed to obtain possession of this territory. 


This act passed in 1806, and was carried into effect 
in 1810 or 1811, after we had admitted Louisiana 
into the Union. A man by the name of Thomas 
took a fancy to revolutionize that portion of the 
He expelled the Spanish inhabitants 
from it and made it his own, includine Baton 
Rouge, calling it Fredonia. Mr. Madison took 
possession, without the authority of any law, and, 
at the next session, an act was passed making ita 
part of Louisiana. But this is not all. We had 


| afterwards a war with the Seminoles; and in the 


time of peace with Spain we followed these [n- 


'dians into St. Marks and Pensacola, expelling 
| from those places Spanish authority. All this was 


done without the authority of law; and one of the 
reasons assigned for such procedure, on our part, 
was not that we had any claim to Florida, but 


| that the British had built, during the revolution- 


ary war, a fort near the junction of the Flint and 
Chatahoochee rivers, which fort was occupied by 


hostile Seminole Indians and negroes. 


} 
; 


I can refer my friend to another case—I mean 
the case in which the country lying upon the Aris- 
took was contended for between us and Great 
Britain. This was a case happening in our own 
time, when Governor Fairfield, whose death we 
have recently been called to deplore, at the head of 
our own troops marched his forces into the dispu- 
ted territory, and took possession of it without the 
sanction of Congress. There are numerous cases, 
all tending to the same pdint, that whenever it be- 
comes impracticable to obtain territory by pur- 
chase, we take it by force. All that strip of country 
lying between Natchez and Baton Rouge was 
taken possession of in that way, and we have done 
so in all cases when we could not obtain territory 
by negotiation; and this course has been pursued 
throughout te world in all times by all powers: 
territories to which we have claim by negotia- 
tion, we take by force if we can, and think it ex- 
pedient to do so. 


Mr. FOOTE. I regret that it seems so difficult 
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to settle completely the point now under discus- 
sion. It would really seem that enongh had been 
said in the former debate on this subject, to con- 
vince even the Senator from Delaware, that he had 
committed a serious error in regard to the Ross 
resolutions, and the action of the Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy in 1803. The honorable Senator still in- 
sists, as he has formerly done, that Mr. Jefferson, 
and the Democrats associated with him, were as 
little inclined to efficient measures against Spain, 
that the proposition to seize upon territory adja- 
cent to New Orleans, which the Senator from Del- 
aware sull supposes to have beer imbodied in Mr, 
Ross’a resolutions, was relinquished in conse- 
quence of negotiation being preferred to measures 
of a warlike character and tendency. I read the 
other day, for the elucidation of this point, an ex- 
tract from the annual message of Mr. Jefferson, 
issued in October, 1803, showing that previous to 
the introduction of the Ross resolutions, negotia- 
tions for the acquisition of Louisiana had been in 
progress at Paris—and the negotiation was not 
preferred simply as an alternative to war in the 
case mentioned; but negotiations for the purpose 
mentioned having been, for some time, already in 
progress, it was supposed judicious not to interrupt 
them, as would inevitably have been the case by the 
adoption of measures of a decidedly hostile char- 
acter. The truth is, as has been repeatedly ex- 
plained, that the Ross resolutions did not contem- 
plate the seizure of territory at all, but simply the 
restoration of the place of deposit, in the island of 
New Orleans which had been discontinued by the 
action of the Spanish authorities. No one can 
examine the history of this case, as several times 
already exhibited, without being convinced of the 
total want of analogy between it and the troops in 
the neighborhood of the Rio Grande. I will not 
elaborate this poimt more at present, but am satis- 
fied again to refer to the extract from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s annual message of October, 1803, explanatory 
of the actual faets of the case, and shall submit 
the point in dispute without further discussion. 
Mr. CLAYTON. If I understood the honor- 
able Senators on the other side, they mean to 
maintain this position: that Mr. Jefferson and the 
Democratic party ever since, have proceeded on 
the principle that they will take what they want 
and what they can get from other nations in any 
way in which they can get it; if they cannot get 
what they want by negotiation, they will take it 
by ferce. ‘The honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations distinctly avows now, 
that this has been the past policy of the Demo- 
cratic party from the time of Mr. Jefferson down 
to this day; and therefore, he says, they are only 
acting in the same spirit—that of Jeffersonian 
democracy—when they propose that what they can- 
not get by negotiation they will proceed to take 
‘by force. Sir, this is exactly the issue between 
the honorable Senator and myself. I not only seek 
to vindicate the memory of the statesmen of those 
times, but I seek also to show that I was previous- 
ly right when, in the course of this ceebate, I 
pointed out the strong contrast between the conduct 
of this Government in reference to Mexico and 
the conduct of Mr. Jefferson and the Adminis- 
tration party of 1803 in reference to Spain and 
France. Sir, I have nothing to do now with the 
question, nor do I intend to be drawn into the dis- 
cussion of it by the remarks of the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
as to the conduct of the various Administrations 
in regard to this matter of the acquisition of terri- 
tory from the time of Mr. Jefferson. 1 think that 
ona former occasion, the course of the Govern- 
ment in 1806 was placed in a very satisfactory 
peint of view before this Senate in the discussiun 
which took place between the honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
honorable Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Pearce.] 
I will not, therefore, trespass upon ground which 
has been so well occupied before; all I wish 
is, to bring the honorable chairman back to the 
point from which he set out, and that he and the 
honorable Senator from Mississippi should ac- 
knowledge that they have mistaken the spirit of 
Jeffersonian democracy in 1803, in endeavoring to 
attribute to the Administration of that time a dis- 
position to take by force that whigh they could 
not obtain by negotiation. Now, ae application 
has the honorable chairman given to the act of 
which he speaks? The fourth section of the act 
of 1803 expressly declares the object for which 
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the act was passed: to authorize the President of 
| the United States to call out eighty thousand mili- 
tia; for what purpose? In its own words, for the 
security of the territory of the United States; not 
for the purpose of seizing upon the island of New 
Orleans, or any portion of the country of the Lower 
| Mississippi; not for the purpose of t(xking an acre 
of ground anywhere by violence. 1 think this 
| has already been clearly shown, and I do not in- 
| tend to dwell upon it now. 


Mr. Livingston, in 
| 1802, wrote to the Secretary of War, informing 
| him that the Emperor of France was about to send 
| ten thousand men to take possession of the country 
lying at the mouth of the Mississippi, and General 
| Victor was ordered to march thither with his two 
| brigades; and from the known temper and dispo- 
| sition of that general, there was every reason to 
| believe that he would march and seize upon the 
territory. ‘The act of 1803 proceeded from that 
cause, and the gentleman cannot make it appear 
| that there was any other object than the security 
| of our own territory contemplated. We know 
| from the history of the times how that territory 
was situated. 

| 

} 


Sir, | know I have had my full share in the dis- | 


cussion of this subject, and that | cannot again 
| trespass upon the time of the Senate. I will not 
_read the letters of the Secretary of War. I will, 
| however, take the liberty of handing them to the 
| reporters, that they may be published to the world, 
| and it will be seen from them whether my attempt 


| tered the Government at that time has been suc- 
cessful or not. 

Mr. SEVIER. Only one word, sir. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has referred to the fourth sec- 
| tion of the act as being intended to protect the 
| United States against invasion. 
| Mr. CLAYTON. 
| It avows throughout the purpose for which it was 
passed. ; 

Mr. SEVIER. The Senator says it avows its 
purpose. Well, I ask if any man, in either coun- 

try, ever heard or ever dreamed of a time when 
| France and England were both at peace, or France 
| intending to invade the United States. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, sir. 1 refer the hon- 
| orable Senator to the substance of these letters, 
with which he seems not at all acquainted. I refex, 
' him also to the American State Papers, which he 
has in his possession. 
Mr. SEVIER. I have read those documents, 
/ but I have not drawn the same conclusion from 
| them which the honorable Senator from Delaware 
has drawn. No, sir; France expecting a rupture 
with England, was on the eve ot sending a force 
to protect her commerce. Not havjng a naval 
force sufficient to cope with England, she was for 
| sending men to her possessions on this continent. 
The Senator talks about the territory between 
Natchez and Baton Rouge. Well, we all know 
that was claimed by Spain as belonging to her. 
| And it was with a view not only of protecting her 
_ own possessions, but those of Spain also, that she 
' took this precaution. Well, this happened in 1802; 
and it is really remarkable, if we had expected an 
| invasion from France, that earlier and more effi- 
| cient preparation had not been made, and that the 
| fact was not noticed by Mr. Jefferson in his annual 
| message of that year. No, sir, France never de- 
| signed to invade this country. She was our early 
ally, and with all the opprobrium that was heaped 
upon her, she could not be driven into hosuliues 
| towards this country. She has always been friend- 
| ly to us, and I hope she ever will be. ‘The docu- 
| ments which he has read, show that it was the 
| intention of France, in sending troops to this coun- 
"try, solely to protect French Louisiana from inva- 
| sion by England. I before remarked, sir, that it 


| 
| 
| to vindicate the character of those who adminis- || 
| 
| 
| 


| is very difficult for us to ascertain the true mean- 


| ing of an act, without looking back to the circum- 
| stances which existed at the time of its passage. 
| In this way we may discover its object. Another 
/act of a similar character, covering up its true 
| meaning, was the act purporting to enable the 
President to carry on more efficiently our diplo- 
matic intercourse between this country and foreign 
Powers; when, in reality, the true intention of the 
act was to enable the President to purchase Loui- 
siana. Now it happens, as far as my argument is 
concerned, that these cases are not at all applica- 
ble to the case to which the Senator designed to 
_apply them; for 1 have endeavored to show, and 
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I referred to the whole act. | 


_ San. 24, 


| title to the country between the Nueces and jhe 
Rio Grande, which the Senator has aas 
to the cases to which he has referred, is clea, I 
regret this controversy; but I think, when 1), 
Senator looks upon it dispassionately, he wil} a: 
| mit that we have a good claim, as [ said | a 
and if we cannot obtain our rights by negotiation, 
and purchase, we will be compelled, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, to maintain them by force, 
Mr. CLAYTON. [I will only say, sir, that in 
looking into the documents to which | have called 
the attention of the Senate, I find that there is 
much additional evidence. There are many othe, 
letters which, if the honorable Senator will exam. 
ine them, will perfectly convince him that France 
_ entertained a deliberate design to seize upon that 
region of country; that it was a favorite object 
with her for a long period; and that there was 
every reason to believe, on the part of Mr. Ligine. 
ston—and he so wrote to his own Governmeyt—. 
that the French Emperor entertained this project: 
and as he refused to give any information as ‘ 
the object of the expedition, or any explanation 
of the limits of Louisiana, which he intended to 
claim, Mr. Livingston had every reason to be. 
lieve that the territories of the United States were 
in danger. That was the object, and the only ob. 
ject of the act of March, 1803, to protect the ter- 
ritories of the United States. Sir, I have done. 

Mr. PEARCE. The Senator from Arkansas 
_ having referred to a controversy between him and 
| myself at the last session of Congress, the Senate 
will indulge me, I hope, not inarguing the question 
afresh, but in re-stating what I then endeavored to 
maintain, 

It will be recollected that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Banger] had charged the President 
with being the author of the war, by ordering the 
movement of General Taylor’s army from the 
| Nueces to the Rio Grande, which he considered 

an act of war. He sustained himself in this posi- 
tion by the authority of Mr. Jefferson. In 1805, 
Mr. Jefferson informed Congress, by a secret mes- 
sage, that immediately after the acquisition of 
Louisiana, he had opened negotiations with Spain, 
to obtain from that Power the delivery of certain 
| portions of Louisiana, which she held in violation 
of the rights transferred tous by France; that his 
negotiations had been utterly vain; that he could 
not venture to take possession of these portions of 
Louisiana in the possession of Spain, because such 
anact might transfer the relations of the country 
| from a state of peace to a state of war, which was 
/not within the constitutional competency of the 
Executive, and belonged solely to the legislative 
| power. 
To this the Senator from Arkansas replied, that 
| the example of Mr. Madison was contrary to that 
of Mr. Jefferson, and that Mr. Madison had of his 
own authority seized upon what were called the 
Florida parishes. ‘To this I replied, that Mr. Mad- 
ison did not assume to have any other authority 
| than that to which Mr. Jefferson limited himself. 
The situation of the Florida parishes was peculiar. 
A body of private individuals, in 1810, seven years 
| after the acquisition of Louisiana, had driven out 
_ the Spanish authorities in Baton Rouge, and had 
set up an independent government, though pro- 
fessing their willingness to come into the Union. 
In this condition of things, Mr. Madison had is- 
sued his proclamation reciting these occurrences— 
saying that the territory in question had always 
been claimed as being within the limits of Louisi- 
ana; that a crisis had at length arrived subversive 
of the Spanish authority; and that, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, forbearance on the 
part of the United States to occupy the territory 
in question might be construed into a dereliction 
of their title; to which he added, that though the 
laws of the United States had not yet been extend- 
ed over this territory, yet they had been so framed 
as to be adapted to them, and contemplated their 
application to this region at some future time. 
Congress was not then in session; but as soon as 
they met, Mr. Madison Jaid before them an ac- 
count of his proceedings, which, if not expressly, 
at all events impliedly, recognized the paramount 
authority of the legisiature over the subject. The 
difference between this case and the march of the 
troops to the Rio Grande is palpable. Mr. Mad- 
ison did not think himself authorized to seize upon 
such parts of Louisiana as still remained ip the oc- 
| cupancy of Spain, and, consequently, the country 


immilated 


efore: 
, 


' shall probably endeavor to show it again, that our |! east of the Perdido and south of the State of Geor- 
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gia and the Mississippi territory remained in pos- | 
session of these authorities. 

in January, 1811, Congress passed a secret res- 
olution, declaring that a due regard tothe safety 
of the United States required them to provide for 
the temporary occupation of these territories, and | 
subject to negotiation. Mr. Madison would not 
act without the authority of Congress; he knew 
that he could not rightfully do so; and therefore 
he asked to be armed with that authority which 

Congress only could confer. The bill which fol- | 
lowed this resolution conformed to it. Sull Mr. | 
Madison did not suppose the contingency had ar- 
rived until in 1813, when the secret act of July 12 
was passed, which authorized the President to 
take possession of the Perdido country. Then, 
and then only, did Mr. Madison employ the mili- 
tary force of the United States for this purpose. 
Now, the difference is this: Mr. Polk, while Con- 
cress Was in session, and without their authority, 
and without invoking their constitutional power, 
by his own authority, seized upon the vailey of 
the Rio Grande; while Mr. Jetierson considered 
that such an act on his part would exceed his 
power, because it might transfer the relations of 
the country from a state of peace to a state of war. 
And Mr. Madison, in relation to the Perdido 
country, recognized the same doctrine; and, in 
rezard to the Florida parishes, only occupied a 
terriiory of which the foreign authorities were no 
longer in possession, and which was likely to be 
considered derelict, if, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, the United States should qui- 
ely permit it to remain in the possession of the 
private adventurers who held it. 

Mr. SEVIER. The Senator and myself are 
still at variance in our opinions. My position 
was, that the southern boundary of Louisiana was 
fixed by this Government, by an act of Congress 
on her admission intothe Union. ‘Well, after this 
act was accomplished, a man of the name of Thom- 
as, atthe head of some Tennesseeans and Kentuck- 
ians, expelled the Spanish authority east of a line 
formed by the river [berville, Lake Maurepas, and 
Pontchartrain, and thence to the Perdido; and when 
he had done so, he organized there a separate gov- 
ernment, and called the country Fredonia; and 
afler having established such government, Thomas 
applied to this Government either to guaranty his 
republic, or to annex it to this Union. Well, 
what was done? 

Mr. Madison, ina time of peace, sends his forces 
and takes from these revolutionary patriots the 
country acquired by their revolution, without the 
authority of Conggess. Well, the Senator goes 
back to the act of 1806, for the authority for this 
act. Why, in 1806 the Government of Fredonia 
had no existence. After this had been done, the 
President asks Congress to aid in this—what shall 
leall it?—robbery? That is a harsh term; yet it 
is precisely similar to the terms employed jn refer- 
ence to our proceedings now. Mr. Madwon ap- 
nlies to Congress to add this country, thus seized 
in ume of peace, without the warrant of law, to the 
State of Louisiana; and Congress does it accord- 
ingly, and the act is now on your statute book. 
Mr. Madison first seized the country from those 
who had revolutionized it, and Congress sanc- 
tioned the plunder, if I may so call it, by adding 
it to Louisiana. Louisiana embraced it within 
her limits; and there it is at this day represented 
by my honorable friend Mr. Jonnson. 


The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed until to-morrow. 


CLERK TO SIGN LAND PATENTS. 


On motion by Mr. BREESE, the bill from the 
House of Representatives to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to reorganize the General Land Office,” 
approved July 4, 1836, was read a second time, 
and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BREESE asked for the reading of a paper, 
which he sent to the Secretary, setting forth the 
number of land patents remaining unsigned; which 
was read accordingly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I dislike to be frequent- 
ly intermeddling in what may be regarded as little 
matters. I know the effect which such things have 
upon the personal standing of Senators, but I can- 
hotallow such a bill as this to pass, having been 
in the minority of the committee, without stating 
to the Senate how I think the matter ought to be 
disposed of. When I first came into Congress in 
‘he other branch of this building, there was no Sec- 








*) 


retary to sign patents. It was alleged then, that 
as the land patents that were issued were numer- 
ous, it was necessary to have such an officer, and 
one was accordingly created with a salary of 
$1,500, And no other duty under the sun was 
assigned to him than that of signing these patents; 
and now we are informed that he cannot discharge 
that duty, and that there has been an accumula- 
tion of patents, to the extent of some thirty or 
forty thousand, and we are called on to appoint 
an assistant Secretary. Now, the question is, can 
one man do it?) We made some experiments in 


| the Committee on Public Lands the other day, and 


though it may seem trifling to r2fer to such things, 
yet it will serve to explain this matter in a way 
that no man can doubt, the capacity of a single 


| officer to sign all these land patents, and even dou- 


ble the number ifnecessary. He then proceeded 
to show, by calculation of time, that one person 


| would be fully capable of performing the labor 





within less than two months. 

Mr. BREESE. [| apprehend that no individual 
can be found who could accomplish it in that time; 
for it must be remembered that the Secretary 
must sign the name of the President as well as his 
own, and this, too, upon parchment. No one can 
labor day after day in that way, as the Senator 
seems to suppose, without danger of seriously 
impairing his intellect. ‘The bill makes no appro- 
priation at all; it does not propose to pay the Sec- 
retary one single dollar for his services. It is 
highly necessary that these patents should be 


issued, as they are the only evidence of title which | 


the parties have. Under these circumstances, | 
cannot see how the bill can be objected to, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. IL have seen patents filled 
out with the President’s name by the clerks in the 
office, so that the Secretary would only have to 
sign his own name. If you, instead of passing 
this bill, give a reasonable remuneration to some 
clerk for doing the work, you will have it speedily 
done. My word for it, there are hundreds of in- 
dividuals in this city who would be glad to under- 
take the work for two months’ salary. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana. Ties see no 
objection to the passage of the bill, especially as 
it does not propose any salary for the officer who 
is to be engaged. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I take it for granted, 


| that if we employed a person to do our work, that 


SSS. seas 


we will not refuse to pay him. 

Mr. BREESE. There is no salary proposed to 
be paid in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all very true; 
you do not propose to pay now, but he must be 
paid at some time or other, 

Mr. MANGUM. I would inquire of the honor- 
able chairman of the committee how many patents 
there are unsigned ? 

Mr. BREESE. By the report it appears that 
there are now fifty-seven thousand, and that they 
increase at the rate of seven thousand a month. 

Mr. MANGUM. I propose, sir, with the sanc- 
tion of the honorable chairman, that this bill be 
committed, with instructions to the committee to 
amend it, by providing for the employment, for a 
fixed period, and for a reasonable compensation, 
of a person who shall sign these patents; and when 
the arrears are once brought up, there can be no 
difficulty in keeping from falling behind. 

This motion was subsequently withdrawn. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 


ed to the Senate, and ordered to be read a third | 


time. 


mous consent, and passed. 
And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, January 25, 1848. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved— : : 

The SPEAKER announced the first business in 
order to be the call of the committees for reports. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, by general 
consent, moved the following preamble and reso- 
lution; which were read and agreed to: 

Whereas the great loss of life on the lakes and western 
waters, by means of fire, explosions, and collisions of steam- 
ers and vessels within the last few years, but too clearly in- 
dicates either the insufficiency of the laws in regard to the 





inspection of boilers and bulls, or that they are not faithfully | 


executed: Therefore, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed | 


tI 


to inquire into the expediency and necessity of any addi- 
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tional legislation or new regulation on the subject of the in- 
spection of boilers, hulls, riyging, and finding of steamers and 
vessels, and report by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. INGE, by general consent, presented a me- 
mornial of the Legislature of Alabama, relating to 
the establishment of a foundry and armory in 
said State. Referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

Mr. McCLELLAND, by general consent, 
moved a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Commerce to inquire whether any further legisla- 
tion is necessary for the better security of the lives 
of passengers on steamboats, &c., on the northern 
lakes, &c. The resolution was agreed to. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

The committees were called for reports, and re- 
ports were made— 

By Mr. VINTON, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means: A bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Military Academy for the year end- 
ing 30th of June, 1849. 

Also, from the same committee: A bill making 
appropriations for the payment of revolutionary 
and other pensions of the United States for the 
year ending 30th June, 1849; which bills were sev- 
erally read and committed. 

sy Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of 
Claims: A bill for the relief of Stalker and Hill. 
Read and committed. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, from 
the same committee: A bill for the relief of Reuben 
Perry and Thomas P. Ligon. Read and com- 
mitted. 

Also, from the same committee: An adverse re- 
port on the petition of the administrators of Samuel 
Holgate. Laid on the table. 

By Mr. DUNN, from the same committee: A 
bill for the relief of Joseph Girard, and a bill 
making provision for the widows and children of 
officers and soldiers of the United States who have 
died or may die while in the service or after their 
discharge, on acvount of sickness or wounds in- 
curred while in the service ; which bills were read 
and committed, 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on Com- 
merece: A bill for the relief of the owners of the 
Spanish brig Restaurador, and a bill to establish 
the collection district of Brunswick, in the State of 
Georgia; which bills were read and committed. 

jy Mr. GRINNELL, from the same commit- 
tee: A bill to amend the first section of an act to 
regulate the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels; a bill supplementary to an act for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen, and for other pur- 
poses; anda bill for the relief of the Red River 
Railroad Comey which several bills were read 
and committec 

Also, from the same committee: An adverse re- 
port on the petition of Ferdinand N, Clarke. 

By Mr. PUTNAM, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: An adverse report on the petition 
of James Chapman. Laid on the table. 

Mr. COLLAMER, from the same committee, 
to which had been referred the bill of the House 
entitled ‘*An act further to extend the time for lo- 
eating Virginia military land warrants, and return- 
ing surveys thereon to the General Land Office,”’ 
reported the same back to the House with an 
amendment. Committed. 

By Mr. DUNCAN, of Kentucky, from the same 
committee: A bill for the relief of Benjamin White. 
Read and committed. 

Also, from the same committee: Adverse reporta 


sag bs : . || on the petitions of the Legislature of Missouri, 
The said bill was read a third time by unani- || 


concerning the landing at Potosi; of James Dos- 
sett, and Edward Keating, mayor of Alton. Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. GOGGIN, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a resolution, pro- 
viding that sundry communications from the Post 
Office Department in relation to southern moil 
transportation, be taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Post Office Committee. 

The SPEAKER said the resolution could only 
be received by the unanimous consent of the House. 
Objection being made, the resolution was not re~ 
ceived. 


On motion of Mr. EMBREE, the Committee 


on the Post Office and Post Roads was discharged 


i 


from the consideration of the joint resolution of the 
House to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to estab- 


lish certain post-routes, and for other purposes.” 
Laid on the table. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, from the Committee 
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on the Post Office and Post Roads, to which had 
been referred the Senate bill for the relief of Thom- 
as Rhodes, reported the same back to the Elouse, 
with a written report adverse to the passage of the 
bill. Laid on the table. 

sy Mr. McDOWELL, from the Committee for 
the District of Columbia: A bill giving the assent 
of the United States to an act of the General As- 
sembly of Maryland, passed at December session, 
ie44, chapter 287. Read and committed. 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: Asking to be discharged from 
the consideration of the resolution of the House of 
the 17th instant, relative to the payment to the 
heirs of officers and soldiers killed in battle in 
Mexico the amount of treasury notes, or other 
property, or money, and that it be laid on the 
table. 

By Mr. RUMSEY, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims: A bill for the relief of Lewis 
Benedict. Read and committed. 

By Mr. HARMANSON, from the same com- 
mittee: A ball for the relief of Anthony Bessee. 
Read and committed, 

By Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs: A bill for the relief of 
Joseph Perry, a Choctaw Indian, Read and com- 
mitted, 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which the House bill for the settlement 
of the claims of New Hampshire against the Uni- 
ted States was referred, reported the same back to 
the Hlonese. Committed. 

By Mr, STANTON, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: A bill for the relief of G. F. De 
La Roche and W. P. 8S. Sanger. Read and com- 
mitted, 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, from the same commit- 
tee, to which was referred Senate bill providing for 
the appointment of assistant pursers in the navy, 
reported the same back to the House with an 
amendment. Committed. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, from the Commit- 
tee on the Territories, to which had been referred 
the bill of the Senate for the relief of W. B. 
Slaughter, late Secretary of the Territory of Wis- 
consin, reported the same back to the House with 
an amendment. 

By Mr. COCKE, from the Committee on Revo- 
lntionary Pensions: A bill for the relief of Jona- 
than Moore, of the State of Massachusetts. 

Also, from the same committee: A bill for the 
relief of Robert Ellis. Read and committed. 

Also, from the same committee: An adverse 
report.on the petition of Jedediah Morse. Laid 
on the table. 

ty Mr. FREEDLY, from the same committee : 
A \nll for the relief of Catharine Fulton, widow of 
Samuel Fulton. Read and committed. 

Als, from the same committee ; Adverse reports 
on the petitions of George Taylor and Marshal 
Gentry. Laid on the table. 

By Mr. STRONG, from the same committee: 
A bill for the relief of Tilpha White. 

Also, from the same committee: A bill for the 
relief of Anna Yarrington. Read and committed. 

Also, from the some committee: An adverse 
report on the petition of Ann Pearsey. Laid on 
the table. 

Ry Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions: A bill for the relief of Hugh Riddle. 
Read and committed. 

By Mr. WM. T. LAWRENCE, from the same 
committee: A bill for the relief of Thomas Badger. 
Read and committed. 

Also, from the same committee: An adverse re- 
poerton the petition of William Sparks. Laid on 
the table 

Ry Mr. KENNON, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, the following resolution, which was read 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to pay 
Mrs. Fllen 8. Bradley, widow of the Hon. Edward Bradley, 
Inte of Michigan, deceased, his mileage, as allowed by the 
Committee of Miteage, trom Marshall, iis piace of residence 
in Mochigan, to New York city, where, on his journey to 


Washington, to take his seat as a member of this House, he 
died 


By Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, from the Select 
Committee on Rules of the House: The following 
amendment to the 133d rule: ‘Insert after the 
word ‘committee’ (where it last occurs in the last 
clause of the said rule) the following words: ‘ef the 
Whole House and the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union.’”’ 
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sent, presented resolutions of the State of New 
York, in favor of a repeal of the law of the last 
session of Congress imposing postage on news- 
papers. Read and referred. 


REFERENCE OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. J. R. Incersoit, of Pennsylvania, 
in the chair) on the President’s annual message, 
and the resolutions referring the same to appro- 
committees, 

Mr. BEDINGER addressed the committee at 
length. His remarks prepared for the Congress- 
ional Globe are omitted at his request, but will be 
found in the Appendix, revised by himself. 

Mr. ROMAN then obtained the floor, and spoke 
for about an hour; a report of his speech will also 
be found in the Appendix, prepared by himeelf. 

Mr. GREEN, after some merited compliments 
on the speech of the gentleman who had just re- 
sumed his seat, with whose manner and style of 
delivery he was greatly pleased, observed, that 
however he might have been attracted by the gen- 
tleman’s rhetoric, he could by no means subscribe 
to his sentiments, from which, indeed, he differed 
widely. For this difference he felt bound to give 
some reasons: not with any expectation of enlight- 
ening the committee, or presenting any new facts 
to their notice, but simply for the purpose of vin- 
dicating the vote he should give; this he consider- 
ed as due both to himself and to those whom it 
was his honor to represent here. 

The principal, and, indeed he might almost say, 
the only point in the argument of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House which he rose to notice, 
was the charge upon the President that he had 
commenced this war unnecessarily and unconsti- 
tuuionally—a charge urged with great dexterity by 
gentlemen who had themselves voted to declare and 
to support the war. He hoped to draw these gen- 
tlemen out, and to exhibit the true position they 
occupied in relation to the war. 

In attempting to do the President justice, and 
vindicate him from the injurious charge preferred 
against him, Mr. G. would call the attention of the 
committee to a few facts. 

The vote in this House of eighty-five men de- 
clares (said Mr. G.) that the war with Mexico has 
been unnecessarily and unconstitutionally com- 
menced by the President of the United States. 
Now, let it be noted, that this vote extends no 
further than to the@ommencement of the war: 
it does not say that the war is unconstitutional 


now, but only that the manner of beginning it was | 
so. I ask the particular attention of the committee | 


to this point. Will you say that it is unconstitu- 
tional now? Since no man can answer in the 
affirmative, I hold the affirmative in the vote is 
limited exclusively to the commencement of the 
war. The declaration extends in its range only 
up to the 13th of May, 1846. And who makes it? 
Eighty-five members of this House! Do they, in 
this assertion, represent the sentiments of their 
constituents? | know not. I cannot pretend to 
know as to the whole body; but I can answer for 
one. Lrefer toa gentleman from Illinois, who said 
that he voted for that proposition ‘ doubtingly.”’ 
I so understood him to say. If I misrepresent him 
Ido it innocently—it is so in his reported speech, 
Nor do I greatly wonder that gentlemen should so 
vote in high party times like these, and just before 
a Presidential election. Such a consideration may 
have had its influence upon them; I do not say it 
had. But, I repeat it, the question is this: Is the 


war with Mexico now unconstitutional? is it un- | 


just? and will you declare it tobe so? Let the 
people fully understand the extent and application 
of the declaration you have made. Then we shall 
know where to find you. Then the people will 
know the ground you mean to stand on; and in 
the great contest which is coming in 1848, it is not 
hard to predict what the result will be. 

The President made the war, and he made it un- 
necessarily and unconstitutionally; and then the 
corollary is, that he is personally guilty of all the 
blood which has been shed in the contest. Now, 
they mean, I presume, to limit this blood, of 
which the President is guilty, to that shed pre- 


| Mr. HOLMES, of New York, by general con- i 





that the President was fully justifiable in advancine 


our army to the bank of the Rio Grande. if 
in this | am wrong, [I am at least innocently 
wrong. ° ; 


I do not say that the President is justified becayca 
Mexico owes us money, because she has perpetra. 
ted outrages on our commerce and the persons of 
our citizens, or even because she has insulted ys as 
a nation; for, though these things may present very 
good arguments why Congress should declare war 
against her, they do not justify the President in 
going to war. His only constitutional right in the 


case is to repel invasion and repress insurrection 


But if I show that he was sanctioned and sup. 
ported in what he did by the Constitution itself 
and by law passed under the sanction of the 
Constitution, then the injurious charges which 
have been preferred here against him must be 
hurled back on the heads of those who make 
them. 

On the 13th May, Congress declared this war, 
‘Aye, say they, but you compelled us to vote the 
war, by appending—I was going to use a word of 
which I should afterwards have been ashamed—a 
falsehood to the bill of supplies.’’ I do not com- 
plain of those who voted conscientiously in the 
matter, and who thought the preamble untrue, 
But what, I ask, is a declaration of war? <A dec- 
laration of war is nothing more than this—the 
official public declaration, by competent authority, 
that war exists. When this declaration is made 
by the proper authority, that is a declaration of 
war. It isthe annunciation of a fact; neither more 
nor less than that. It is not a proclamation by 
the Executive, as was made in the war of 1812, 
that necessarily constitutes a declaration of war; 
for the Constitution says that ** Congress shall 
have power to DECLARE warR.’’ Any act of Con- 
gress, then, that announces the fact that war ex- 


| ists, is, to all intents and purposes, a declaration of 


war; and so it is held by every writer on interna- 
tional law to whose writings I have had access. 
Now, then, if Congress, by virtue of the power 
granted to them in the Constitution, declared this 


| war, then is it a constitutional war; and gentlemen 
| will not deny that the war is now constitutional, 
| whatever they may say about its origin; for truth 


has and must have the same force and effect on 
their minds that it has on ours. They will not 
run in the face of plain facts. When a resolution 
was introduced here, some days since, declaring 
that our troops ought to be withdrawn from Mex- 
ico, but forty or fifty members of this House were 
found voting in its favor; I conclude of course that 
all the rest of this body were oaare against such 
a declaration. But if they belie¥ed the war now, 


| at this day, to be in itself unconstitutional, could 
| they possibly refuse to declare that our army ought 


| resolution. 


to be recalled? Their oath to the Constitution 
would compel them to do so, Their moral obli- 
gation, ag men and as citizens, must have con- 
strained them to vote “: and not against such a 
Hence | warranted in inferring 


that you do, in your conscience, believe the exist- 


ing war to be at this time a constitutional war. 


| And now for some of the consequences. 


The war of 1812 was conceded to be constitu- 


| tional, at least by a large portion of the people of 


the United States. And on that point let me read a 


| sentence from avery high authority, and one which, 


I am well assured, will not be objected to by gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House. Mr. Clay, 
in 1847, at Lexington, speaking of the Federalists 


/and war of 1812, says: 


authority) the public confidence. 


«“ The war being constitutionally declared, it hecame their 
(the Federalists) duty to have given it their hearty codper- 
ation. But the mass of them did not. * * * * They 
lost, and justly lost, the public confidence.”’ 

Now, if a war is constitutional, those who 
are guilty of opposing it lose (according to this 
I ask again, 
is the present war now constitutional? Has it 
been so, or not, since 13th May, 1846? And 
if it has, then I ask you, gentlemen, have you 


given it your “hearty support” and coéperation? 


xamine your own bosoms for an answer; and if 


| they answer no, then are you not placed by this 
_very exalted authority in the same category with 


viously to the 13th May, 1846; for since that time, 1] 
whatever amount of it may have been shed, it is || 


all chargeable to Congress, and not to the Execu- 
tive. 


I hold the war to be constitutional and just; | 


the tories in 1812? and, Mr. Clay being judge, are 
you not likely, ‘im consequence,’’ to * lose the 
public confidence?’? I do not charge treason upon 


| any one : I will not use THaT phrase by you called 


|| stereotyped, of ** giving aid and comfort to the ene- 
and before I sit down I hope to be able to prove |, my;”’ but this I will say: admitting, as you con- 
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tend, that the President is guilty of all the blood 
shed in this war previously to 13th May, 1846, are 
not you, who prolong and support the war and 
ceive means to carry it on, guilty, in an equal 
degree, of all the blood which has been shed since 
that day? Extricate yourselves, if you can, out 
of that dilemma! You have great logical as well 





as rhetorical powers: I admit the ability which is 


to be found in your ranks: try — reasoning 
powers on this position which I have assumed : 
show, if you can, on your own principle, that you 
are not as guilty for all the blood shed in this war 


since May, 1846, as the President is for all the | 


blood shed in it before that day. Prove that he is 
cuilty, and yourselves not guilty. I shall be de- 
jjzhted to hear you. And if you can prove this to 
the satisfaction of any man of common sense, | 
will own you to be possessed of a magic power 
with which 1 am wholly unacquainted. 

But all these questions are merged in the grea} 
question whether we shall sustain this war and 
prosecute it with vigor; whether we shall oppose 
or shall co6perate with the great war party in the 
country, (if parties on such a matter we must 
have.) 

sut | have not conceded that the President has 
done any unconstitutional act, or is guilty of one 
drop of the blood shed in this war. The sub- 
ject presents a grave inquiry, and one which has 
occupied the greatest minds this land contains. 
Did such a one as I claim to shed any new light 
upon it, it would be presumptuous indeed. I set 
up no such pretension; I only express my own 
views in my own vindication. 

The charge adduced against the President of the 
United States is a weighty one; and, for one, I say, 
if he has been guilty of the unconstitutional act of | 
which he is accused, let no party zeal, let no per- 
sonal partiality, seek to cloak the criminality of so 
serious an abuse of place and authority. I say, 
in that case, expose him, though the party and 
all its interests be scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. No; let us stand by the Constitution, 
and by no man who violates it. But, on the other 
hand, 1 am not willing to give up the President | 
without a full investigation of the charge brought 
against him. 

To judge of the President’s course, we must 
consider well the relations of the United States to 
Mexico when the President acted as he has done. 
lam not going back into old grievances. What- 
ever, however numerous, however aggravated 
they may have been, they could never justify the 
President in making war on Mexico, though they 
might very properly influence the minds of Con- 
gress todo so. The question is, whether, under 
relations then existing between the two coyptries, 

it was the President’s right and his duty to ad- 
vance our army to the left bank of the Rio Grande? | 
We say it was both his right and his duty. And 
for proof of this, we adduce the following facts: 
On the 4th of July, 1845, the annexation of Texas 
was completed; and from that hour it was the duty 
of the President to protect her as a State of this 
Union to her utmost limits. 

In reply to the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat, (and whom I consider as * the greatest Ro- | 
man of them all,’’) I admit that a President of the | 


commenced raising troops with that avowed pur- 
pose. Now, whether Mexico had just cause for 
so regarding it or not, still I say, as she did so re- 
gard it in fact, and did commence preparations to 
invade Texas, it was the duty of the President to 
look at the facts as they stood, and to act in view 
of them. When Mexico warned us that annexa- 
tion would, in her understanding, be war, and 
when she accordingly openly prepared for war, I 
Say It was the President’s duty to prepare for the 
consequences. We had elected him President; the 
President is bound to repel invasion. Mexico had 
threatened invasion, withdrawn her minister, and 
commenced to raise armies—will any man deny 
that he was bound to prepare to repel invasion? 
However unfounded the views Mexico chose to 
take, still she took them, avowed them, gave us 
warning of them, and acted upon them; and that 
being the case, our President must govern himself 
accordingly. ; 

_Itisarule of international law, that while ter- 
ritory is in dispute between two nations, neither 
of them may take armed possession of it. But 
that rule did not apply as between Mexico and the 
United States to the territory on the Rio Grande. 
The rule, in the abstract, is true; but it did not 
apply here; first, because Mexico was in hostility 
against the United States. She had said we had 
virtually made war upon her by annexing her 
province to our Republic. She was mustering 
troops; she was openly preparing to invade us. 


| The rule has application only to nations in a state 


| of peace. 
| negotiation, and Mexico had refused it. 


| Speech of the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Ros- | 
INsoy,}] Who has shown that General Taylor and | 


We had offered 
I have 
not time now to prove this; I could, if my time 
would allow. I will refer gentlemen to the able 


This was not peace. 


Mr. Polk are equally guilty of beginning the war, 
if either of them is guilty at all. Mexico had col- 


lected and was augmenting her armed forces on | 


° * | 
the west bank of the Rio Grande; and I noticed, | 
as the able gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Roman] | 


was speaking, that he dropped incidentally an ex- | 


ression which casts light on the true state of things | 


etween us and Mexico at that time. He said 
that our consul, Mr. Black, in his letter, informed 


Mr. Buchanan, our Secretary of State, that Mex- | 


ico had “agreed to suspenp hostilities,’”’ and try 
the effect of negotiation. ‘*To suspend hostili- 
ties!”? Whatdoes that mean? A state of peace? 
Are * hostilities’? another word for ‘* peace?”’ If 


she was willing to suspend hostilities, then hostili- | 


ties existed, or they could not be suspended. And 


they were, in fact, suspended foratime. Negotia- | 


| tion was tried; but after negotiation had failed, then, 
| and not till then, the last resort of nations was ap- 


United States has no right to declare war; but itis || 
his right and his duty to repel invasion and to || 


suppress insurrection without any action of Con- | 
gress at all. If either invasion or insurrection 
should be known to him to exist, and he should | 
wilfully neglect to repel the one or to suppress the 
other, he would be guilty of a violation of his oath 
of oflice. This is admitted by Mr. Clay, and by 
many other distinguished men who think with the 
gentieman, But when the act of annexation took 
place, the Mexican Governmentsolemnly protested 
against it, and warned us that she would consider 
unnexation as tantamount to a declaration of war. 
Hence Mr. Clay, Mr. Gallatin, and other manev- | 
‘ring politicians of the day, constantly say that it 
was that act of annexation which produced the 
war—that it was virtually war with Mexico. 
Well, if this was war with Mexico, then the 


war was made by Congress and not by the Presi- | 


cent, for it was Congress who passed the resolu- 
tion to annex. Virtual war was then made by | 
Congress; and so the Mexiéan minister considered 


't, and he accordingly demanded his passports, || 
} 


and withdrew from his official position near this 
Government. And Mexico so considered it, for | 
she thereupon threatened to invade Texas, and | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





pealed to. 


Second. There is another reason why | 


the rule about not taking armed possession of ter- | 
ritory in dispute does not apply, and that reason 


is found in the absolute necessity. This may 
be considered as a new principle, and quite a new 


way of disposing of that admitted rule of national | 


law. But all such rules have their origin in neces- 
sity and in right. If Mexico was going to take mil- 


itary possession of the disputed territory, as she | 


avowedly was, and that disputed territory extended 
from the Rio Grande to the Sabine—it was of ne- 
cessity that we should have the same right. There- 
fore, | hold that the President did no more than 
what he was bound to do as a means of resisting 
invasion. 

The last ground you take is this: we had aright 
to annex Texas and protect her, but not to go 
to the Rio Grande. I will ask gentlemen one 
question: when did you first get the idea of the 
distinction between Texas to the Nueces and 
Texas to the Rio Grande? The treaty of annexa- 
tion was rejected, because it extended Texas to 
the Rio Grande. But did the Tyler treaty extend 


| Texasto the river? Did it expressly recognize the 


river as her boundary? No, sir; it recognized only 
whatever territory Tt 

to. It left the question of boundary precisely 
where the resolution of annexation left it. Then 


I have this corollary for gentlemen: If the Tyler 


treaty was opposed because it extended Texas to 
the Rio Grande, and if it be true that the resolu- 
tions of annexation left the boundary just where 
the treaty left it, then, I say, it was the duty of the 
President to defend Texas where both left it; and 
that gentlemen themselves being judges, was up 
to the Rio Grande; for that was the very ground on 
which they rejected the treaty. How would the 


exas was rightfully entitled | 
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Tyler treaty have disposed of the disputed terri- 
tory? Only in one way; because, in the absence 
of any specified boundary, no other could be prac- 
tically recognized but the utmost that Texas 
claimed; and this was precisely that which the 
President did recognize, and which he was bound 
to defend. It was not for him to say to the State 
of Texas, your line runs here, and does not run 
there. But, it is said, the annexing resolutions 
left the boundary to be adjusted. Yes it did; and 
did not the President try to adjust it, and did not 
Mexico refuse to adjust it? Now, then, I ask gen- 
tlemen, under that resolution of annexation, sup- 
posing all endeavors to adjust the boundary failed, 
what then? I ask gentlemen to tell me. The res- 
olutions did not look to that case. Task again, if 
efforts should be made to fix the boundary, and 
they should fail, what then? Will gentlemen tell 
me ? 

But in the absence of adjustment, what must he 
the boundary? There was but one answer. ‘The 
question not being settled, the President must 
defend to the utmost verge of our claim. There 
were certain facts which showed conclusively to 
his mind that it was the duty of the President to 
defend to the Rio Grande. Bear in mind the hos- 
tle position in which Mexico stood, her threats to 


/ invade Texas not only between the Rio Grande 





| and the Nueces, but the whole of Texas up to the 


Sabine, to reconquer her ** revolted province,” as 
she was pleased to term it. Had Mexico ever 
abandoned her claims to Texas east of the Nueces? 
No; except in the offer made to Mr. Trist. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side assumed that if our army 
had never gone beyond the Nueces, there would 
have been no war. Was nothing else in contro- 
versy? Why, after we had whipped Mexico, 
overrun and occupied half of her territory, she 
then turns round and says through her commis- 
sioners to Mr. Trist, If you will make peace, we 
will agree to the Nueces as the boundary. If she 
had before that abandoned her claim to the east 
of the Nueces, what surrender did she make? And 
still the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Roman] 
said that offer ought to have been accepted. 

Mr. ROMAN, interposing, was understood to 
say that the true boundary was at the desert, and 
was the correct one. 

Mr. GREEN was glad to see that the gentleman 
was advancing. He hoped he would go on until 
he came on to good orthodox ground on this ques- 
tion. 

The law of Texas (continued Mr. G.) did claim 
to the Rio Grande. The gentleman from Mary- 
land said that law was repealed. How? Why, 
repealed by the people in convention when they 
formed her constitution. But that constitation 
only contained a provision that the laws of the 
republic, not repugnant to it, nor to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or the resolutions of an- 
nexation, were to continue in force. Well, was 
this law of 1836 repugnant to the terms of annexa- 
tion? It said that the Rio Grande was the western 
boundary; the terms of annexation said the bound- 
ary should be settled by negotiation; the President 
tried to negotiate, and failed. Then all attempts 
at negotiation and adjustment failing, what became 
of the boundary ipso facto? Was it to be an indefi- 
nite, intangible thing? Was there no point on 
which we could fix and say, this is our boundary? 
True, the question was in contest, but the law 
made the Rio Grande the boundary, and that law 
could only be modified by ‘ adjustment” under 
the terms of annexation. The question not being 
settled, and settlement being impossible, but one 
thing remained, viz: that the President, having 
the power to repel invasion, was bound to defend 
up to the extreme verge of our claim. 

The original boundary of Texas before it was 
incorporated into the American Union was the Rio 
Grande. Upon that point we had Mr. Clay’s re- 
markable speech. That boundary was acknowl- 
edged by Santa Anna in the treaty made by him 


|| with Texas in 1836. It was an important fact, that 


in this stipulation the bone of contention was the 
independence of Texas on the one side, and her 
subjugation on the other, from the Rio Grande 
east—a fact which appeared on tlre very face of 
the stipulation, and an important fact in determin- 
ing what now constituted the length and breadth— 
the boundary of Texas. In 1836, this law having 
been passed by the Congress of Texas declaring 
the Rio Grande to be the western boundary of 
the Republic, with that boundary she was ac- 
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knowledged independent by several of the great 
Powers of the world. Now, an acknowledg- 
ment of independence he had authority for saying 
was synonymous with acknowledgment of title. 
In 1836, having made this solemn declaration by 
law to the world, that her western boundary was 
the Rio Grande, Texas applied for admission into 
our Confederacy. General Jackson, in his message 
at that time, said: (Mr. G. read an extract from 
this which it was declared that the 
title of ‘Texas to the territory she claimed was iden- 
tified with her independence, and she asks us now 
to acknowledge that tile, with the avowed design 


messave, itt 


General 
Jackson opposed annexation at that time, under 
those circumstances. He knew that there might 
be those who would differ from General Jackson in 
this opinion; studl it was high authority, and enti- 
tled to respectful consideration, “ The title to 
‘Texas was identified with her independence!” 
Five of the leading Powers of the world acknowl- 
edged her independence; and, consequently, Gen- 
eral Jackson being judge, admitted the validity of 
her claim to its whole extent. : 
ltimight be said in reply, suppose Texas had 
claimed all the way to the city of Mexico, would | 
the acknowledyment of her _ 


of seeking admission into our Union.) 


independence have | 
been an endorsement by the Powers making this 

acknowledgment of the validity of her claims to 

that extent? Mr. G. would answer that areument. 

Suppose she had claimed the whole of Mexico: 

Did they sappose she would have been acknow!l- 

ledged independent? No; because the truth would 

have been the The acknowledement of 
independence was only the recognition of an old 

fact, notthe promulgation of a new one; and hence 

that acknowledement would not have been made 

fact recognized did actually exist. 

Hence, with that boundary, she never would have 

been acknowledged independ nt. 

Another fact: about the time that annexation 
was sought, Mexico offered to acknowledge the 
independence of ‘Texas on certain conditions. The 
question of boundary was to remain -unsettled. 
Suppose that this then had taken place, and that 
Mexico had afterwards threatened to invade Texas, 
would not Texas have been justified in going even 
upon dispated territory, if they pleased, in defence 
against that invasion? ‘They had not only the 
right to have used all the means in their power 
upon soil clearly theirs, but when war was threat- 
ened, they had the right to push their army, in de- 
fence, even into the disputed territory. 

Mexico having refused to make any adjustment 

—having refused to negotiate, Texas having claim- 
ed to the Rio Grande, there being no possible way 
of making an arrangement, ought not the Presi- 
dent, armed as he was with the power to repel in- 
vasion, and it being his sworn duty, under the 
Consutution, to exercise that duty when emergency 
required it, to have placed his army on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande? Did he do more than 
his duty? If he had done otherwise, would he 
not have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty ? 
Mr. G. read an extract from a speech from the 
other end of the Capitol, in which the arguments 
were presented in a succinct form, going to show 
that the title of Texas to the Rio Grande rested 
precisely on the same ground as her title to the 
territory east of the Rio Grande, and that if we 
had no right to place our army on the bank of the 
Rio Grande, we had no right to go west of the 
Sabine. Was independence an ability to maintain 
Did not Texas 


reverse. 


unless the 


your rights against all others? 
show her ability to do this? 

in 1843, an armistice was entered into between 
Texas and Mexico, in which it was agreed that no 
Texan forces should go west of the Rio Grande, 
and that no Mexican forces eastofthe Rio Grande. 
This was not peace, but a quasi peace; and,in the 
absence of other authority upon this point, was a 
pretty good authority, showing that Mexico, as 
wellas Texas, recognized the Rio Grande as the 
turning point of the dispute; it was made the line 
of demarcation, 

One other consideration: If the President had 
been justified in his course, and (whether he was 
justified or not) the war now being constitutional, 
there was but one course we could pursue, and 
that was, to prosecute this war. Gentlemen on the 
other side had said, show us your plan; tell us the 
objects of the war; tell us what you ere fighting 
for; and then we will judge of the propriety of it, 
and vote supplies or withhold them, as our judg- |) 
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ment may dictate. The objects of the war! What 
were the objects of the war of 1812? Would any 
of them tell him? How did we learn the objects 
of that war? Did Congress declare them in the 
act declaring the war? Ordid the President de- 
clare them in his proclamation of war?) When you 
voted (said he) 50,000 volunteers to the President, 
when you placed at his disposal ten millions of 
money, and the whole army and navy, did you 
not know what the objects of the war were? Yes, 
you did; for when you read the act which made 
these appropriations of men and money for the vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, you saw that the ob- 
jects were specified in it. Yousay you were compel- 
led to vote for it, because General Taylor was down 
there in danger. You may say you were com- 
pelled to vote to extricate General Taylor; but 
were you compelled to vote to prosecute the war? 
lam not now speaking of the preamble, but of 
your act, by which you voted to prosecute it. 
Prosecute it for what? ‘lo obtain an honorable 
peace. We have not obtained it, and it becomes 
our duty to prosecute it sull, until our original de- 
sign shall be attained. 

War having existed by the act of Mexico, the 
President having the right, in defence against 
threatened invasion, to go to the utmost verge of the 
claim of Texas, because that claim was acknowl- 
edged by the five great Powers who recognized her 
independeace—Texas having been annexed with 
this claim, and the Mexicans attacking us and 
shedding the blood of American citizens—was it 
not, in truth, in fact, an invasion of our rights, 
which no man could submit to who had the blood 
of an American trickling through his veins? Mex- 
ico said she would reconquer her ‘revolted pro- 
vince.’ ‘The United States said, Stay your hand; 
cannot we amicably settle this difficulty? Mexico 
says, no; we will hurl from power any one who 
entertains propositions of peace; we are determin- 
ed to reconquer Texas. Now, with these facts 
before us, could we do anything but place our 
army upon the point which was most eligible and 
the best adapted to defend the country against as- 
sault? The conclusion seemed to him irresist- 
ible. 

Ah! but, said gentlemen, we do not mind prose- 
cuting the war for the purpose of obtaining a peace; 
but then a war of conquest! ** Conquest’’ seemed 
to haunt their imaginations. How was this con- 
quest brought about?) We took up arms to defend 
our rights, and to repel invasion. In order to do 
this most effectually, we took our position on the 
Rio Grande; and now, because conquests had 
grown out of it; because we had overrun the terri- 
tory of Mexico, defeated and dispersed her ar- 
mies, we were told it was a war of conquest! 
Why did not gentlemen say so in the war of 1812? 
Was not Canada invaded? Was it then a war of 
**conquest?” And did gentlemen fall back aghast, 
horror-struck? Let gentlemen profit by the ex- 
ample of those who opposed the war of 1812. 
He granted there were points of dissimilarity be- 





tween the two wars, but there were points also of | 


similarity, worthy of being considered by every 
man who was called to act upon it. What they 
said and did must go to the world; and it would 
live after the ephemeral reputation which they 
might acquire upon other subjects had passed 
away. 

One gentleman said he stood by his country, but 
he was against the President. But as between the 
President, who, by the Constitution, was the com- 
mander-in-chief of all our forces, and the Mexi- 
cans, he did not exactly say, but he left a very 
strong suspicion. He(Mr. G.) did not make any 
charge of treason. He did not pretend to say, in 
a court of conscience, in a court of morals, he 
would be found guilty of treason, because he might 
have been actuated by good motives; but the con- 
sequence of gentlemen taking such a position was, 
to incite the enemy to a more vigorous and perse- 
vering opposition, 
be their motives, still the consequence of sucha 
course was inevitably to give encouragement to the 
enemy. 

Mr. PALFREY obtained the floor, and gave 
way to a motion to rise; which prevailing— 

The committee rose and reported progress. 


Mr. DONNELL moved to reconsider the reso- | 


However praiseworthy might | 


lution terminating all debate in Committee of the | 
Whole on the President’s message to-morrow at 


two o’clock. 
And then the House adjourned. 


AL GLOBE. 


PETITIONS, &c. 

The following petitions were presented and re. 
ferred under the rule: 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of N. J. Knight, esq 
and others, of ‘'ruro, Massachusetts, asking that a light. 
house and buoys may be established at Parmot river. Ajso 
the petition of Z. D, Bassett and others, of Hyannis, for . 
light at that port. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: That the papers of widow 
Mary Stanton, presented at a previous s¢ssion, be taken 
from the files, and again comumatied to the Committee op 
Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMES, of New York: The memorial of Her. 
vey Ely and 70 other citizens of Rochester and its vicinity 
asking that the principles of the laws regulating drawbac ks 
and warehousing shail be so extended to our trade with 
Canada as that Canadian wheat may be imported into the 
lake and river ports of the northern frontier, adiniuted to 
entry under bond, manutaetured into flour in the United 
States, and that, upon the exportation thereof, the bonds 
thus given may be discharged, under such regulations ag 
Congress may provide. 

By Mr. KENNON: The petition of David Berry, and 45 
others, citizens of the State of Ohio, praying that Henry 
Johnson may be placed on the pension roll. 

By Mr. CLINGMAN: The petition of Samuel J. Finch 
and others, praying the discharge of all the married men in 
the North Carolina regiment after twelve mouths’ service. 

By Mr. BAYLY: The memorial of A. Hunter, marshal 
of the District of Columbia, praying that provision may be 
made for maintaining in jail persons committed to his keep- 
ing as marshal. 

By Mr. LUMPKIN: The petition of William Jardin, of 
Georgia, praying that he may be indemnified for expenses 
incurred and actually paid by him as enrolling agent of the 
United States. 

By Mr. SHERRILL: The petition of Marsh Farrington, 
of Dutchess county, New York, for a pension 

By Mr. STRONG: The petition of George Bock, praying 
for a pension. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of John P. Pursell and 
23 others, citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
praying that newspapers, &e., may be transmitted free of 
postage within thirty miles of the place of publication, and 
tor other alterations in the post Jffice laws. 

By Mr. BRADY: The petition of citizens of Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, praying for the repeal of so much of 
the act of the 3d of March, 1847, a3 imposes postage on 
newspapers circulating within thirty miles of the oflice of 
publication. 

By Mr. GOGGIN: The petition of William T. Holland, 
clerk of the United States consul at Rio de Janeiro, for an 
allowance of compensation for attending as a witness to 
give testimony in a case of slave trading on board the wha- 
ling bark ** Fame,’ of New London. 

By Mr. CROWELL: The petition of N. B. Stone and L. 
Switt and others, citizens of Summit county, Ohio, praying 
the reduction of postage one-half on all papers containing 
not more than five hundred square inches. Also, the peti- 
tion of Alexander Scott, of Canfield, ‘Trumbull county, 
Ohio, for relief, &c. 2 

By Mr. DICKINSON: The petition from citizens of 
Wyandot county, Obio, praying Congress to reduce the 
postage on juvenile newspapers of small dimensions, 
Also, the petition of citizens of Seneca county, Ohio, pray- 
ing Congress to carry into effect the provisions of the treaty 
of Brownstown, and of the acts of Congress Telating thereto 
for a road southwardly trom Lower Sandusky. 

By Mr. ECKERT: The petition of citizens of Tremont, 
SchuyIRill county, praying for the establishment of a post 
office a@fhat place. Ge 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of sundry citizens 
of IMinois for a mail route from Sycamore, Coltonville, 
South Grove, Lindenwood, White Rock, Paine’s Point, 


| Daysville, and Oregon, to Mt. Morris. 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: The petition of Stephen G. Hogan, 
of Baltimore city, for a pension. 

Also, the petition of Richard Mackall for compensation 
for property destroyed by the enemy in the war ot 1812. — 

By Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania: The memorial 
of Mrs. Eliza A. Mellow, widow of Captain Charlies Mel- 
low, late of the United States army, praying for a continu- 
ance of pension. Also, the petition and documents of John 
Morrison, of Pennsylvania, a revolutionary soldier, anda 
soldier under General Wayne, from 1791 to 1794, until afier 
the treaty of Port Grenville, praying for a pension, being at 


| present ninety-eight years of age. 


By Mr. SCHENCK: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Ohio for a mail route from Hamilton, in the county of But- 


' Jer, State of Ohio, through Dantown, Morning Sun, Fair- 


haven, and Beechy Mine, in Ohio, and Boston, in Ladiana, 
to the city of Richmond, in Indiana. 

By Mr. KOSE: The petition of Mrs. Sally Ketchum, 
asking to be placed on the pension roll. . 

By Mr. TUCK: The petition of H. P. Daniels and 168 
others, inhabitants of Lowensworth, New Hampshire, pray- 
ing that measures may be adopted to close the Mexican 
war. Also, the petition of Mebitable Marble for a pension. 


' Also, the peition of Moses Nobie and 19 others, ciizens of 


Neweastle and Portsmouth, New Hampshire, praying that 
the duties on fish may be made specific, and at the rates 
provided by the tariff of 1842. Also, the petition of Amos 
Cram and 101 others, citizens of Meredith, New Hammp- 
shire, praying for the repeal of the laws enacted by Congress 


| in support of slavery in the District of Columbia, and that 


an adequate compensation may be alowed to the owners of 
slaves, - 

On motion of Mr. DUNCAN, of Ohio: The petition of 
Levi Nichols was taken from the files of the House and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 4 

By Mr. McILVAINE: The memorial ef Jesse James an 


| others, citizens of Chester county, Pennsylvania, praying 


Congress to adopt measures for an early peace with Mexico 
by the withdrawal of the army, the restoration of the con- 
quered provinces, and the appointment of commissioners tO 
adjust the existing difficulties between the two Republics. 


By Mr. NES: A petition numerously signed by citizens of 


| Adams county, in the State of Pennsylvania, believing 
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